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I 

Slowly the Duca di Fiorestanni climbed the 
hill-road, between the tall stone walls that 
hemmed it in. Slung over his arm he carried with 
tender touch five enormous white wreaths, inter- 
twined of orange-flowers, of white violets, and 
every known kind of lily. The moving mass of 
whiteness appeared like a great glistening snow- 
ball, floating beside him as he strode along up 
the steep hiUside. The time was just before dawn 
of Easter morning. According to his habit since 
boyhood the Duca di Fiorestanni was making an 
early pilgrimage to the graves of his family dead. 

On the highest tip of the black Sant' Agnello 
range, the morning star hung poised like a white 
beacon fire. The blood-red sky behind it showed 
the near coming of the sun, — the April sun which 
to Sorrento brings almost a summer warmth. Just 
now, however, the air was of a miraculous fresh- 
ness. A little breeze, drawing across the bay, 
brought the cool smell of salt to mingle with the 
dewy perfume of the orange groves. But for 
a few laborers who slid patiently between the 
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2 TARANTELLA 

shadowy tree trunks, and the driver of a far- 
off tinkling cart, the Duca di Fiorestanni moved 
alone through a city as silent as near-by Pompeii. 
Villas and hotels, filled with pleasure-seekers of 
every nation, were no more than sealed fortresses 
guarding the sleepers within. Sorrento, which 
soon would wake to the celebration of the great- 
est holiday of the year, took a breathing-space 
in the silence of the dawn, and slept. 

The graveyard, which later on would be 
thronged with pious commemorators of their dead, 
was empty like the city, as Fiorestanni entered 
it. With swift step he threaded his way between 
dark pointing cypresses and dew-wet mounds, to 
the comer where, beneath marble monuments of 
varying splendor, his family lay in state. 

Alessandro di Fiorestanni was the most mod- 
em of young men, well-read in science and in 
philosophy, and practical to his finger-ends. De- 
spite his interest in machine-guns and in orange- 
culture, however, he retained an almost passion- 
ate reverence for the age-old creed and traditions 
of his race. He had, moreover, a warm heart, 
which shrank from the notion that even in far-off 
regions of bliss unimagined, the father that he 
had lost in childhood might be grieved by his 
son's forgetfulness. 

First on his father's grave, then on three others 
bearing the same stately narne^ Fiorestanni placed 
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TARANTELLA 3 

his fragrant white wreaths; then, kneeling be- 
neath the white Parian crosses, he repeated for 
each one the beautiful prayer prescribed by his 
Church for the dead. In the dark spires of the 
cypress trees the linnets had broken into their 
morning song, and a thin blood-red rim peeped 
from behind the black crest of the Sant' Agnello 
hills, before he rose to his feet. Swinging the 
fifth wreath over his arm, he strode up the hill- 
side to the farther end of the quiet graveyard. 

Here was a low wall which, disdaining the 
open gate, the young man leaped. The overcom- 
ing of this barrier, however, served in no way to 
alter his surroundings; as before, he found him- 
self among pointed cypresses and lettered marble 
tablets, — wistful human protests against obliv- 
ion. The tombs in this outer angle, indeed, pos- 
sessed a pathetic quality not shared by those 
built snug and secure in the consecrated ground 
within. For here lay the strangers and travelers 
caught up unawares by death in a foreign land 
and judged unworthy, by reason of their alien 
faith, to lie in the holy ground which the Church 
had blessed for her children. 

Beside the graves of his own family Fiore- 
stanni's bearing had shown the simplicity that 
marks those performing an action habitual from 
early childhood; but now his manner took on 
suddenly the shyness of a boy. He glanced from 
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side to side, to make sure that no newcomer ob- 
served him; then with swift step he advanced over 
the dewy grass to a tomb marked out from the 
others by reason of its splendor and its sadly 
neglected state. 

Above was an angel in Carrara marble, 
worthy, both in conception and in workmanship, 
of some great artist 'of the Renaissance. Below, 
in bronze, was the inscription: — 

CYNTHIA 

WIFE OF PHILIP LANGHAM 

Bofu IH May, 1862. Died 8th Jtdy, 1889 

Of the lines which followed, Fiorestanni, who 
knew no English, could make nothing. The 
names and dates, however, symbolized for him a 
tragedy whose details needed no recalling. With 
reverent touch he laid his wreath in place on the 
wet straggling grass of the mound. All trace ofi 
self-consciousness was gone from his manner as 
he kneeled beside it, and repeated his prayer 
with such variation as the necessities of the case 
seemed to require. 

" May her soul, like those who died in the bless- 
ing of God, and by reason of its own innocence, 
rest in peace." 

His dark head sank on his clasped hands. For 
an instant he seemed to live over again that far- 
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off hour of boyhood which had given to his youth- 
ful eyes their first revelation of the grim horror 
that may underlie life at its loveliest. 

Overhead in the cgT)ress trees the linnets and 
finches trilled* Over the purple silhouette of the 
hills broke the rosy splendor of the Easter sun. 
The bells of the tinkling cart drew faintly nearer. 
Soon the graveyard, like the city itself, would be 
filled with those who knew how to mingle laugh- 
ter, perhaps eager curiosity, with their prayers. 

The Duca di Fiorestanni started to his feet. 
Turning, he foimd himself face to face with a 
lady. 

She stood white and slim like one of the 
marble crosses themselves, against the dark back- 
ground of the clustered cypress trees. Fiore- 
stanni's first startled glance gave him hardly an 
impression of her features, or even of the large 
eyes which, beneath the broad white hat, looked 
at him with so startled a curiosity. He felt, as it 
were, rather than saw in detail, the presence of 
youth and health and vividly glowing life, set 
suddenly down before him in this pale acre of the 
dead. 

His head being already uncovered, he could do 
no more than bow; this, however, he did, then 
turned discreetly, but with an unwilling heart, 
toward the gate. Suddenly he heard himself ad- 
dressed, in accents faltering yet sweet. The Ian- 
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guage used, as though in compliment to his obvi- 
ous rank, was French : — 

"Good-morning, monsieur." 

He turned with alacrity, "Good-morning, 
madame — mademoiselle/' 

His eye sought her left hand, but it was gloved 
and she did not help him. She still continued to 
regard him with the same shy, yet searching 
glance, as though some burning point of her in- 
ward speculation quite erased the other possibil- 
ities of her very unconventicmal advance. 

"Monsieur, you will pardon the liberty if I ask 
you — it was you who just placed the wreath 
upon that grave?" 

Fiorestanni's high-cut features glowed with a 
return of that same boyish shyness with which, 
ten minutes before, he had placed the decoration 
for which he was now called to account. He an- 
swered, however, with composure: — 

"Yes, mademoiselle, it was I." 

"Ah!" Her searching glance became for the 
instant miraculously sweet. "But you, mon- 
sieur, are Italian?" 

"My family is of this countryside, mademoi- 
selle, though my home is in Rome. Yes, I am 
everything that there is of most Italian ! " 

"And the lady who lies there — the name is 
English, is it not?" 

"American, mademoiselle!" 
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^^Then — I ask a thousand pardons, monsieur, 
for my insistence — but I do not imderstand how 
it is that on a morning which all consecrate to 
the dead of their own blood, you come to deco- 
rate the tomb of a stranger and a heretic?" 

The words were personal almost to intrusive- 
ness, but the voice in which they were uttered 
was wonderfully sweet, and rich, and pleading. 
This soft deference of tone was all the more win- 
ning because, not only in her smooth radiance of 
beauty, but in the striking elegance of her appear- 
ance, the speaker evidently ranked among those 
favored beings who mention their wishes, but 
seldom find need to urge them. This influence 
showed itself plainly upon Fiorestanni, who, 
though evidently very unwilling to speak, yet 
spoke. 

"'Because that lady, mademoiselle, though a 
foreigner, was to me more than a stranger. You 
know the romantic adoration that boys some- 
times give to a woman who embodies for them 
their ideal of beauty? Though I was only eight 
years old when I knew this lady, I shall never 
forget her — neither her beauty, nor her sweet- 
ness, nor the morning when she was drowned.'* 

His voice dropped to the hush in which one 
approaches a tragedy. 

His listener's tone was an echo of his: — 

"She was drowned, monsieur?" 
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"Here beneath the cliffs of Sorrento, twenty 
years ago. I did what I could to save her — but 
a child of eight, what can he do? " He shuddered, 
as though the memory were of yesterday. " So 
since that day, here she lies — poverettal de- 
serted by all but me/* 

His listener surveyed him gravely. "She had 
no family then, this lady?'* 

"A husband, mademoiselle, who put up this 
stone — and a little child. But what would you? 
Their home is far away, in America, and they 
have never come back." 

"And you place the flowers here every year, 
monsieur?" 

"At All Saints' and at Easter, mademoi- 
selle. When I am in Rome, or absent on my 
service, then I send my old nurse, who still lives 
here, and who knew and loved this lady as well 
as I." For the instant, the warm remembrance 
of his boyish passion overcame even his self- 
consciousness. "Ah, mademoiselle, how beauti- 
ful she was, how gay and how full of life ! Never 
have I seen another woman like her, and never 
shall ! " 

He broke off, with a profound sigh. The girl 
surveyed him with a smile whose wistf ulness held 
just a glint of tears : — 

"Then they were right; they told me always 
there was no resemblance. And yet, I had hoped 
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— Look at me well, monsieur. Is there nothing 
to remind you — nothing, nothing? " 

She stretched her hands wide and held up her 
face in an intensity of questioning that pre- 
cluded all idea of coquetry. To the young man 
thus invited to survey her, however, it seemed 
that he became for the first time aware of her 
beauty — a beauty richly, almost flagrantly, liv- 
ing against the vista of pale tombs that formed 
her background. Yet as his instinct even in that 
single glance divined, the charm of her presence 
was more than a thing physical, of bending curves 
and brilliantly mantling blood. Though pride 
was in her air, as she stood there inviting his in- 
spection, yet hers were lips that spoke more elo- 
quently of smiles, and her eyes of self -forgetting 
kindness. 

For a moment, as her glance met his own, the 
young man almost forgot the question which had 
given him license for this open staring. "What 
eyes ! " he said to himself. ** What eyes ! " 

"Well, monsieur?" 

Her voice, sweet but urgent, recalled him to 
himself. Its tones gave him his answer. 

"You are her daughter,'* he said slowly. 

She flushed high. "Then I do lo6k like her? '' 
she cried eagerly. 

"You do indeed!*' declared Fiorestanni. To 
bring a smile into those eyes, he would willingly 
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have trifled with facts more clearly defined than 
the dim vision of a childish memory. "You have 
her coloring, her eyes, her trick of smiling. Oh ! I 
was stupid indeed not to recognize you at the first 
glance.'* 

She smiled in a wistful delight. Then, care- 
fully laying her wreath on the wet grass of the 
grave, she advanced with outstretched hand. 

"And you have remembered her all these 
years?" she said in a low, moved tone. "You 
have brought her fiowers, you have saved her — 
who knows? — from the pain of thinking herself 
forgotten, while I was far away. Monsieur, for 
some kindnesses — thanks are small things. But, 
will you accept mine? " 

Suddenly the morning stillness about them, as 
yet imbroken but by the birds and the sound of 
distant bells, was pierced by a singing voice — a 
woman's voice, clear and loud and bold. It came 
from behind the wall of cypresses, higher up the 
hill. The singer remained unseen, but her fioating 
accents pervaded the quiet place with the impres- 
sion of a new presence, more startling than any 
her bodily shape could have given. 



" Fior di giaggiolo I 
Oil angeli belli stanno a mille in cielOf 
Ma hello come ltd ce rCh uno solo — " 

The girl lifted her head. **Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana/" she said. "And my favorite." 
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Fiorestanni's eyes brightened. "You sing, 
mademoiselle?" he asked. 

"A little — the conventional litUe/* she an- 
swered reluctantly. "But listen! I did not know 
we had an opera-singer in Sorrento." 

Fiorestanni laughed. "She may sing your 
favorite] song] from CavaUeriay** he answered, 
"but she learned it where Mascagni learned it — 
from the soil. That is Cherubina, the wife of one 
of my imder-gardeners. I sent the fellow to Sicily 
for slips of the Messina orange trees, and he came 
back with orange blossoms! That is their little 
cottage there, on the hillside above the cypresses. 
A sad place, is it not? But Cherubina, you see» 
manages to keep cheerful." 

" Cheerful ? Listen to that voice ! It is the voice 
of joy itself — a joy that fills one almost with 
terror ! " 

From the churchyard beyond the wall came 
the half -heard voices of peasants or of townspeo- 
ple, already arriving with tributes to their dead. 
Above this low and reverent murmur rose, like a 
clarionet, above church music, the passionate 
song of the Sicilian woman: — ; 

"Flower of the golden broom! 
In Heaven above the angels stand in beauty. 
But thou, my love, art fair above the angels — ** 
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ing/' said the duca, frowning. ^^I must speak to 
Tonino— " 

"No, no!" cried the lady* 

In her eyes and voice there was a new look, 
a sadness more poignant and more haunting 
than that evoked a few moments since by the 
memory of her mother. It was a strange shadow 
to behold on a head at once so stately and so 
young. 

"Her joy is short, like all earthly joys," she 
said, in a low voice; "so, for the little time that 
remains to her, give her leave to sing it, I beg of 
you." She paused, and drew a long breath. "Ah, 
monsieur," she cried, as though moved irresist- 
ibly by her* thought, "on Easter morning, when 
of all the mornings of the year the angels may be 
supposed to be bending near this poor little earth 
of ours — think of it, to fling it in their teeth that 
your beloved one is more beautiful than they! 
Fancy, monsieur, fancy, if you can, with what 
ardor of conviction that woman loves!" 

The remark was a startling one from a young 
girl; yet more baffling was her limpid, her tragic 
unconsciousness of tone and glance. Fiorestanni 
found no better reply than : — 

"Yes, mademoiselle, you are very like your 
mother!" But it was in no mere recollection of a 
far-off childish adoration that his heart stirred as 
he regarded the kindling face before him. 
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"Thank you/' she answered; "and for what 
you have done for my mother, thank you again ! '' 

"One moment — pardon me," said the duca 
hastily, as with a bow she turned toward the gate 
of the ancient stone wall; "I beg your pardon, 
but without being indiscreet, may I ask — you 
are staying in Sorrento, Mademoiselle Lang- 
ham?" 

Again that shadow, so deep yet so inexplica- 
ble, fell over the charming face before him. She 
answered shortly and as though with an ef- 
fort: — 

"I am Madame Godfrey." 

"Ah." 

The question which his good-breeding pre- 
vented leaped nevertheless into his eyes; and 
the quick answer hardly startled him : — 

"My husband is in America," she said. "And 
now good-morning, monsieur^ and biuma festal** 

Fiorestanni watched her as she threaded her 
way among the grassy tombs toward the pillars 
of the open gate. He sighed as her white form 
vanished; notso much, perhaps, at her disappear- 
ance as at some vague inexplicable sense of loss 
awakened by her last words. Not that he was a 
young man with prejudices, or that he remem- 
bered with ingratitude the American ladies who 
added so much that was amusing to the Floren- 
tine and Roman winters. But these other stray 
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wives, though possibly reproachless, hardly pos- 
sessed the angelic quality with which he chose to 
invest his Easter vision. Then the mere remem- 
brance of the vision itself drove out speculation, 
and his youth asserted itself. "What eyes!" he 
said again to himself, and his blood thrilled; 
"what lips, and what eyes!" 



II 

The automobile came to a full stop, and the 
wattman prepared to descend. Cynthia Godfrey, 
however, stood upright in the tonneau, and leaned 
forward under the quivering laces of her parasol. 

"Wait a moment, Gino," she said in a tone 
that rang with suppressed excitement; "you are 
sure this is the house of Cardinal Roccabella?'* 

The little wattman stared, like one questioned 
about the existence of high Heaven. Then he 
answered, in a tone from which even reverence 
could hardly drive out the pride: — 

"This, signora, is the villa of. the Signw 
.Marchese Cardinal di Roccabella." 

The chauffeur, who was Parisian and a free- 
thinker, stared in cynical patronage at the dark 
sculptured gates, with their neat lodge and clus- 
tering flowers. On the face of the middle-aged 
New England lady, seated beside Mrs. Godfrey 
in the tonneau, disapproval was written almost 
as strongly. 

The obvious and piercing intensity of Cynthia's 
thought, however, prevented her from giving 
proper attention to these signs of dissent. She 
stood clasping and unclasping her gloved hands 
over the delicately-cfi^rved stem of her parasol. 
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Then, in the voice of one who cuts short hesita- 
tion as an imbearable torment, she said curtly : — 

" Sit down again, Gino, And Octave, you may 
go forward on the Castellamare road imtil I give 
you the word to tiun ! " 

Obediently the automobile started forward. 
As they sped down the long road, where towering 
walls and overhanging orange trees made almost 
a twilight of the brilliant afternoon. Miss Hibbard 
turned swiftly toward the silent figure beside her. 
What was the meaning of the odd little scene 
just enacted she could not divine, and dared not 
ask. For Mrs. Godfrey, while unvaryingly sweet, 
knew how to maintain a wall of silence about 
private affairs which, report said, were suflSciently 
tragic, and which, her companion felt instinct- 
ively, had led her to the door that she shrank 
from entering. 

Miss Hibbard, coughing, ventured a tentative 
remark: — 

"If the cardinal was expecting you, my dear 
Mrs. Godfrey, he will be disappointed ! " 

Cynthia jumped in her seat. "What?*' she 
cried,— "what?" 

In the companion's heart curiosity was changed 
to a startled compassion, as she regarded the 
flushed face turned suddenly toward her against 
its background of streaming veil. The distended 
pupil, the twitching muscles of tHe cheek, ap- 
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peared the mask of a spirit strained to the ut- 
most point of its forces, to meet a moment long- 
dreaded and still delayed. 

"My dear Mrs. Godfrey," exclaimed Miss 
Hibbard, in carefully measured accents of dis- 
may, "what is the matter?'* 

Cynthia began to laugh. "Nothing," she 
panted, "nothing at all. But a cardinal, you 
know, is rather an imposing person. One has to 
get up one's courage — " 
4" Oh!" answered Miss Hibbard doubtfully. 

In her Boston traditions, the Church of Rome 
was represented chiefly by overdressed Lish 
girls and cold Simday morning breakfasts. Her 
employer, to be sure, was a Catholic, though per- 
haps not an over-devoted one. This fact, slight 
though it was, was almost the only piece of per- 
sonal information that Miss Hibbard had been 
able to glean since that day when, in response to 
a message from the friend of a friend of a friend, 
she had joined Mrs. Godfrey on the deck of the 
Hamburg. To be sure, she was not inquisitive; 
but she did like companionship and friendly 
sympathy. And moreover, as a Hibbard, one of 
the Boston Hibbards (even though reduced in 
circumstances), she was not used to being held at 
arm's length by a little nobody-at-all, as — in 
spite of her money — Mrs. Godfrey seemed to be. 
, Itt Mi3« Hibbard's experience, any one who 
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had family and social position allowed these 
blessings to become evident in their conversation 
— she always did, herself. But Mrs. Walling 
Godfrey, of Baltimore, who was she? Who had 
been her parents, and where — question su- 
preme, burning, and unanswered — was her hus- 
band? The solitary wife's silence on this mterest- 
ing point could not be held as anything but a 
grievance by the lady at her side. 

Miss Hibbard contented herself, however, with 
saying: — 

"It is hard, Mrs. Godfrey, to believe that you 
are afraid of anything." 

"I am afraid,'* answered the younger woman, 
"of what the cardinal may say!" 

Then, as if in sudden realization of her own 
incautious words, she leaned forward toward the 
chau£Feur. Her tone was that of an intense 
resolution : — 

"Turn now. Octave! Go back now to the villa 
of the Lord Cardinal Roccabella!" 

On a peak of road high above the blue floor of 
the bay, the automobile checked itself, wheeled 
in a half-circle, and resumed its flying journey 
back again along the road by which it had left 
Sorrento. Five minutes later, the car came again 
to a stop before the dark sculptured gates. 

Slowly Mrs. Godfrey alighted. Miss Hibbard, 
athletic and resolute, jumped out after her young 
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employer; and in spite of the latter 's appealing 
glance, she followed her unfalteringly up the 
wide white garden path. A few moments more, 
and they sat together in the dim coolness of the 
cardinal's reception room. 

Miss Hibbard, though slightly contemptuous of 
the room's bareness, was nevertheless interested 
and showed herself to be so. But Cynthia's eye, 
roving past the splendors of Pompeian frescoes 
and white marble floors, fixed itself plaintively on 
the narrow strip of blue that showed itself be- 
tween the green window shutters. In her eyes, 
in her attitude was all the straining wistf ulness of 
a prisoner to whom that morsel of sky might sym- 
bolize air and freedom. But a beautiful yoimg 
woman in a Paris gown, whose automobile waited 

for her outside ! — 

A- 

A firm step soimded in the doorway — Cardi- 
nal Roccabella entered, tall, beak-nosed, and 
placid. He bowed to Cynthia, but addressed 
himself to the severe figure of her companion. 
f^TheSignora Godfrey?" 

With a thrill of satisfaction in the picturesque- 
ness of the moment. Miss Hibbard noted the red 
buttons of the cassock, the gleaming amethyst 
ring on the annular finger. 

But before she could summon together enough 
Italian for her response, Cynthia had sprung for- 
ward. 
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"It is I, Eminence, who asked to see you," 
she said in tones whose excitement was hardly 
controlled by her awe of the majestic dignitary 
before her. " My name is Cynthia Godfrey . Your 
Eminence's friend, MonseigneurO'Donnell, wrote 
to you about me from San Francisco. And three 
days ago, I sent you his card from Naples — " 

"With your letter, doing me the honor tore- 
quest this interview. Of course, I remember per- 
fectly," returned Cardinal Roccabella, with a 
charming snule; "and now, signora, be pleased to 
sit down, and tell me what service I may have 
the pleasure of doing you?*' 

Miss Hibbard, alertly expectant, pricked up 
her ears. But the lips before her, which by all 
rights should have opened in the desired revela- 
tion, remained tremblingly closed. The delicate 
face burned a disfiguring crimson; the eyes, im- 
ploring, glanced first at the smiling Miss Hib- 
bard, then at the waiting figure of the prelate. 

The latter's eyes, trained to read thought 
through its veil of flesh, pierced to the root of 
this embarrassment. He spoke soothingly : — 

"You wish to speak to me alone, signora, 
va bene ? *' 

"If you please," faltered Cynthia in great and 
obvious relief. And as he held open for her the 
door of an inner room, she turned with a little 
appealing smile toward the grim face of the Bos- 
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Ionian. ''You understand. Miss Hibbard, — it's 
like the confessional." 

The companion bowed. But she was deeply 
annoyed. Her half -hour of waiting seemed to her 
longer and more wearisome than all the entire 
mornings she had ever spent in the anteroom of 
dentist or dressmaker. And these had been 
many. Whether for well or ill, Mabel Hibbard 
belonged to the class of human beings who are 
bom to attend the pains and pleasures of others, 
rather than to enjoy or suffer in her own person. 
Having a very coolly tempered blood and an 
analytical mind, she was well content that this 
should be so. But the woman who had a life- 
story, and 'withheld it from the probe of her 
keen pale-blue eyes, was inflicting on her the 
deepest intellectual wrong that she could suffer. 
Her active mind had made many surmises, more 
or less complimentary to her employer, before 
the door opened and that lady emerged. 

Excitement sat visibly on her, though reso- 
lutely controlled. Her flexible mouth quivered 
and her distended pupils had the moist, inward- 
gazing look of eyes which have publicly contem- 
plated the secret pain beneath them. 

Miss Hibbard's mind galloped swiftly through 
the suppositions which every respectable lady is 
bound to make about the mysteries of another^ 
before the cardinal had even time to speaL " 
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"In two months, then," he said. 

"Two months?" echoed Mrs. Godfrey blankly. 
"Two months?" 

Then, in answer to a surprised look on the face 
of the prelate, she pulled herself together with a 
visible eflfort. 

"Of course, I must expect to wait. Forgive 
my impatience, Emmence!" Then, with a long 
sigh that ended in a smile, she added: "And, 
meanwhile, if I can help with your poor here in 
Sorrento, please remember that I love to work, 
and I love to give." 

The cardinal surveyed her courageously smil- 
ing face. Though the beauty of woman was a 
thing outside his sphere, still there was something 
in the uncorroded bloom of this one, in a certain 
warmth of kindness that shone even through her 
distress, that touched the fatherly spring buried 
deep in his heart. He answered her, nodding, — 

"Yes, signora, poor Sorrento can use your 
bounty, and to spare. I will repeat your generous 
ofifer to my sister, who is deep in charities." He 
hesitated for a moment; then, as though with a 
sudden idea: "You are spending the summer 
here, signora?" 

Cynthia nodded. " I ha ve taken the Martinoff 
Villa for the summer." 

"The villa of the Princess Martinoflf!" The 
cardinal kindled in sudden interest. "To be sure 
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— why did I not think of that before? And she 
told me, only the other day, that she had let it 
to an American lady for the season/' He paused 
to smile. "Very advantageously, she added! 
Princess Martinoff is my cousin/' 

Cynthia, whose impressions of the lady in 
question had been not altogether favorable, could 
find no better answer than a bow and a mur- 
mured: "Ah!'' 

"She will be charmed to meet you again," 
went on the cardinal, with unsuspecting cordial- 
ity, "especially as the protegee of oxu* good friend 
Monseigneur O'Donnell. She has a daughter, 
too, of about your age, whom you will like." He 
caught himself short, with a smiling hesitation, 
inimitably gracious in one of his rank. "That is, 
signora, if it pleases you to have yoxu* solitude 
thus broken in upon." 

"You are too kind. Eminence!" returned 
Cynthia. For, in spite of her unspoken griefs, or 
perhaps because of them, her heart yearned with 
the ardor of first girlhood toward the charm of 
congenial society. 

"Very well, then, signora, I will speak to my 
sister to-night, when I dine with her. You must 
let me present my nephew, too, the Duca di 
Fiorestanni. I am very proud of my nephew. He 
is one of the few modem young men of my ac- 
quaintance who know, also, how to respect the 
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past. You, who address yourself to Rome rather 
than to — ** He stopped, shaking his head gently . 
"Ah, how they slip from the mind, your Ameri- 
can names! But, in all events, you ought to find 
my nephew a congenial acquaintance. And now 
— good-by, signora. You have my word; I will 
do my utmost for you.*^ 



Ill 

Most Gentle Signora, — My brother, the 
Cardinal Roccabella, has told me that I may look 
forward to the honor of your acquamtance. As I 
am an invalid and go nowhere, will you not come 
to see me? And if you are not already engaged, 
will you give me the pleasure of your company 
at dinner here next Thursday evening at nine 
o'clock? 

I salute you, and believe me, with esteem. 

Your most devoted 
DucHESSA Olga di Fiorestanni. 

"I have an invitation to dinner," said Cyn- 
thia, with a little excited laugh, as she looked 
across the flower-trimmed table toward Miss 
Hibbard's place. The two were dining together 
on the terrace of the Martinoff villa. Above 
them an ancient grapevine, with a stem like that 
of an oak, formed a roof of whispering, shadowy 
green; at their feet, the cliff dropped sheer to the 
murmuring sea below. 

Miss Hibbard, with a slightly abused expres- 
sion, spelled out the delicate, cramped characters 
of the letter that the other woman passed her. To 
be sure, this duchess could hardly be expected to 
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realize that she was neglecting a representative 
of one of the oldest Boston families; but just the 
same she ought — 

"I don't care for Italians/' she said, with de- 
termination, as she passed the letter back again. 
"To one brought up in the sterling New England 
traditions of frankness, their extreme poKteness 
hardly seems — '* 

Cynthia's bright face clouded; over her eyes 
fell the shadow, half perplexity and half sadness, 
that they habitually wore. 

"It's not that I don't like Italians — " she said 
doubtfully. 

"What! Then you don't know whether you 
will accept, Mrs. Godfrey?" asked Miss Hib- 
bard, in amazement. For, even to a Puritan, 
a duchess is a duchess. 

It's this way," said Cynthia thoughtfully. 

You see, Monseigneur O'Donnell's introduc- 
tion was not at all a society one. He never laid 
eyes on me till I wandered into his church one 
day, and went back later to ask his help — So he 
sent me over here to Cardinal Roccabella. Just 
think what kind hearts he and his sister have, to 
take me up like this!" 

"Italians are subtle," returned Miss Hibbard; 
"no doubt, they have their motives." 

Cynthia, pondering, did not notice her. "If 
I accept this invitation, I '11 meet the duchessa. 
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I 'll'meet her friends. In- a place like this, where 
everybody has money and nothing to do, people 
take one up so quickly. The first thing I know, 
I'll be in a set and going out every night. 
Now that 's what^I resolved not to do. Ought 
I to break my resolution?" 

Miss Hibbard could not resist the opportunity. 

"It depends on how good reasons you] had for 
making it, Mrs. Godfrey," she observed tenta- 
tively. 

The candlelight showed Cynthia's flush. Miss 
Hibbard] had an instant of vague wonder that 
a skin so transparent should succeed so obstin- 
ately in concealing the thoughts and memories 
beneath it. At that instant she would cheerfully 
have sacrificed her golf-clubs and her Omar 
Khayyam together for a satisfactory peep inside 
the fair head whose lips answered her with a 
little deprecating smile : — 

"It's foolish of me, I know. But I have a feel- 
ing — you know how a feeling wiU sometimes 
come over one with the living force of a convic- 
tion? — but I have the feeling — no, the un- 
alterable;^ ifcnotijfedgre, that this dinner is some- 
thing that matters for me." She leaned forward, 
with her round chin on her hand. "Yes, at this 
moment my path forks before me — I can see it ! 
If I accept this invitation, I turn to the right; if 
I refuse, I turn to the left. Now which shall I 
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choose? Miss Hibbard, you axe laughing at 
me!'' 

The companion was, on the contrary, alive 
with the first genuine interest she had so far made 
visible. 

"No, indeed," she answered; "there's nothing 
I'm keener about, believe me, than these psycho- 
logical phenomena." 

"We'll toss up for it," said Cynthia suddenly, 
as she picked up the little gold bag that lay be- 
side her plate. "There — I 'U spin this five-franc 
piece, and lay my decision in the lap of the gods. 
Heads I go, tails I stay away." 

She tossed the broad silver coin into the air; 
then suddenly started, listened. " Hark ! " she said. 

The silver piece feU ringmg among the flowers 
and bonbon dishes. As it appeared, however, 
this was not the sound that had caught Mrs. 
Godfrey's ear. She sprang to her feet; and walk- 
ing over to the broad stone balustrade, she 
leaned out into the growing darkness. 

"Did n't I hear some one singing?" she asked. 

Miss Hibbard shook her head. "No," she an- 
swered. *.*I'm afraid your nerves are a bit on the 
raw to-night, my dear Mrs. Godfrey — imagin- 
ation over-stimulated,' I fancy. If you would 
allow me to advise a strict diet — " 

"There is some one singing!" cried Cynthia 
triumphantly. 
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And through the quivering mystery of the 
darkness came floating the accents of a singing 
voice: — 

**FioT di giagffiolo — ** 



"Listen!** said Cynthia excitedly; "it*s that 
woman I told you about, that I heard singing in 
the churchyard/* 

She felt herself blush in the darkness. She had 
not happened to tell her companion of the other 
encounter she had made on Easter morning; nor 
had she perhaps owned to herself how often and 
how insistently the recollection had returned to 
her; together with the wonder that, in her daily 
drive about Sorrento she had caught no second 
glimpse of the unknown friend who had been her 
mother's. Might she after all, and without being 
indiscreet, have shown a trifle more friendliness 
toward him? 

"The stomeUohojn Cat?aHma,** observed Miss 
Hibbard, "and a really excellent mezzo' voice, 
though of course somewhat uncultivated.** 

Cynthia, leaning against the balustrade, sang 
the little verse through again. 

Miss Hibbard glanced up in surprise. 

"I did n*t know you sang, Mrs. Godfrey,*' she 
said. 

"I ought to, if there is any virtue in lessons,** 
responded Cynthia. "My last teacher, in Paris, 
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wanted me to go on the stage. And I Ve often 
thought that perhaps some day — *' 

"Madame!'* said a voice behind her. 

She turned with a start and f oimd herself face 
to face with her maid. 

"What is it, Georgette?'* she asked. 

"I beg madame's pardon, but the laundress is 
come," replied the little Frenchwoman in hesi- 
tating accents. 

"Very well, then; why don't you give her the 
linen?" asked her mistress, with some impa- 
tience. 

Georgette's little face was screwed in a knot of 
Paris skepticism. "All madame's best' lingerie? 
That is what I came to ask, for this one is hardly 
a serious blanchisseuse. If] madame will excuse 
me, one would say rather that she was one of the 
chorus from the Op6ra Comique." 

A sudden thought shot through Cynthia's 
mind. She turned to the little Italian footman 
who was helping the butler carry away the cofifee 
service. 

"Who is this woman, Gino — the one we heard 
singing just now?" 

Gino stepped forward in radiant delight at this 
sudden notice. 

"Is it Cherubina you mean?" he asked. 

"Cherubina, that's the name," returned his 
mistress. " I 've heard her sing, but I 've never 
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seen her. Is she a person to be trusted with our 
washing? " 

Gino's ready grin returned her smile. But his 
fingers were doubled behind his back as he re- 
plied: "With the washing, excellency, yes. 
But— '^ 

"I understand/' cried Cynthia, observmg his 
gesture, "but she has the evil eye?'* 

"Yes, excellency," returned Gino, with obvi- 
ous unwillmgness; "she is a strange type, this 
Sicilian woman! She can throw spells, and read 
signs in the water, or read past and future in the 
lines of your hand. She is also an excellent laim- 
dress, and very skillful at the clear-starching of 
embroidered muslin.'* 

Cynthia, bored and restless, gave way to her 
sudden impulse. "I'll speak to her myself," she 
said. "Gino, show her out here!" 

Gino looked doubtful. "If her excellency will 
but have the condescension to make the horn — " 
And he showed his hand with the thumb doubled 
over the two middle fingers. 

"Yes, yes!" answered Cynthia impatiently. 
"I'm on my guard, I assure you. And now, 
Gino, why do you still wait?" 

Gino spread his hands in a deprecating ges- 
ture. "It's Tonino, excellency. If we leave 
him to wait in the kitchen, it's certain that the 
cursed one will begin making love to the house- 
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maids; and then I give you my word, there will be 
blood on our tiles ! Ah, she is jealous — jealous, 
this little Sicaian!" 

"All the better — show them both in!" aied 
Cynthia. 

A moment later Girio returned, ushering the 
pair. 

It was the woman she had desired to see; but 
it was the man, as they walked down the wide 
terrace, who first caught her eye. The athletic 
height, the dark vividness of coloring, the engag- 
ing swagger of bearing and of glance — this com- 
bination of physical traits reared itself suddenly 
before her in a strange familiarity, taking her 
breath in a kind of involuntary horror. Then the 
illusion passed — no, how could this weather- 
beaten young peasant be fancied to resemble the 
elegant, the superfine Walling Godfrey? Yet the 
type remained haimtingly the same — the type 
of man, Cynthia thought in a little reflex pang of 
bitterness, that is bom to make women suffer. 
It was with a strangely wistful interest, with a 
touch of sympathy almost sisterly, that she 
turned her eyes upon the woman. 

" Good-evening, Cherubina. Was that you I 
heard singing just now?" 

But Tonino, twirling his black mustaches, 
stepped forward, with the jaimty air of one weU 
used to recommend himself even to ladies. 
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"What a pretty boy!" Cynthia heard the 
voice of Georgette murmur at her elbow. 

"I beg pardon, excellency, but my wife has 
no Italian. Her language is Sicilian, and since 
coming here she has learned only Sorrentinese. 
But she wishes to explain to the nobility, she is 
sent here by the Princess Martinoff, the owner 
of this viUa." 

"Thank you,'* interrupted Cynthia, "but 
there is no need of an interpreter. When I was 
a child here, my nurse taught me the dialect of 
the countryside.'* 

She turned to Cherubina, repeating her ques- 
tion in the picturesque argot of the town. 

Tonino, disappointed of his hope to attract the 
attention of the mistress, turned his luminous 
dark eyes upon the maid. Georgette bridled. To 
her Parisian pride a gardener was small game, but 
Tonino was, beyond the smallest doubt, a very 
jolt gargon. • 

Miss Hibbard, with her eyeglass poised^ 
watched the little comedy calmly. 

"Yes, that was I singing just now. But if 
her grandeur will pardon me, the Princess Mar- 
tinoff said that I could probably have the wash- 
mg. 

"Yes, Cherubina, you shall have the washing. 
But now I want to talk with you. Do you know» 
you have a beautiful voice?'* 
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"Yes, excellency, I am to sing in the Taran- 
tella next month/* 

"The Tarantella!" Through Cynthia's mind 
trooped recollections, vaguely picturesque, of her 
childhood here. She smiled. " So they still dance 
the Tarantella, here in Sorrento?" 

"Of course, excellency. They have given me 
the chief figure — the swordsman's daughter, ;it 
is called. Her Highness Princess MartmoflF has 
promised that I shall have a dagger with a silver 
handle — a very fine dagger." 

"I shall be afraid of you, Cherubina! But I 
shall come and hear you sing, just the same!" 

For an instant Cynthia surveyed the pictur- 
esque figure before her, with the arms folded over 
the kerchief and the eager dark eyes which per- 
petually sought Tonino. Through the Ameri- 
can's mind, restless and harassed, ran a sudden 
idea bom of Gino's recent words. 

"Cherubina," she said, "I am told that you 
can read the lines of the palm. Will you read 
mine?" 

The Sicilian's eyes flashed her delight. In this 
sudden whim of the great lady she saw the pro- 
mise of something perhaps equally lucrative 
with the washing. She stepped forward and took 
up Cynthia's white hand between her two little 
brown paws. The servants, at a gesture from 
their mistress, withdrew to the other end of the 
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terrace. Miss Hibbard, annoyed at not being in- 
vited to listen, took up her copy of the Boston 
Transcript and began to read. 

^'Dio benedettor^ breathed Cherubina in a 
scared whisper. 

"What is it?'' asked Cynthia, startled. 

"Look!'' 

The little rough hand thrilled oddly as it rested 
against the edge of the American's. 

Cynthia looked down into the two open palms 
— started, and was silent. Finally she said: — 

" Gino, bring the candles ! Here, all together at 
this end of the table!" 

The candles wavered in the faint night breeze. 
Cynthia bent her head lower toward the two 
open palms. Finally she spoke, with a little won- 
dering laugh. 

"But they are alike, Cherubina! It is very 
strange." 

The Sicilian, however, did not echo her laugh. 
Sombre excitement sat in her black eyes as she 
answered, bending her head : — 

"Alike? They are the same hand ! " 

And in fact, between the two palms, so differ- 
ent in color and texture, there was a strange 
similarity of marking. The folded pale red lines 
where, since the beginning of history, humanity 
has loved to trace the print of destiny, showed 
in Cynthia's hand a branching irregularity al- 
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most identical with the rough little palm of the 
peasant. 

"What does it mean, Cherubina?" asked 
Cynthia in a low tone. 

There was silence for a moment, filled only by 
the soft stir of the smnmer night about them, and 
Tonino's seductive chuckle as he gossiped with 
the maid. But his wife's sombre eyes, as she 
lifted them from the twin palms before her, were 
filled with a vague fear. Then she dropped Cyn- 
thia's hand as though it burned her. 

"What is the matter?" cried the American. 
"Aren't you going to tell me what it means, 
Cherubma?" 

"I can read other palms, but not my own," re- 
turned the peasant. "Neither can I read her 
excellency's." 

"Then it means, Cherubina, that we are to 
have the same destiny?" 

Cynthia, remembering that thrilling voice of 
Easter morning, that golden joy that it ex- 
pressed, spoke with an almost perceptible quick- 
ening of the breath. 

"The same destiny — who can say?" re- 
turned the Sicilian with a hint of suUenness m 
her tone; "but in every destiny there is good and 
there is evil. And how are these things divided 
between the rich and the poor? Ah, mamma mial 
who can say?" 
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"Tell me, Cherubina, what you mean! Shall 
we do each other harm, or good? What is to 
happen to us? Tell me, Cherubina!*' 

But the little eloquent gesture, signifying 
money 9 which Cynthia's thumb and finger de- 
scribed before the Sicilian's |eyes, was quite 
powerless to move her. She stood with an odd 
air of an animal on its guard, terrified it hardly 
knows at what. The obvious reality of her emo- 
tion, which made its intangible cause almost as 
real, had its eflfect on the imaginative Cynthia. 

In a sudden impulse she leaned forward. 

"Cherubina," she said, "I am going to ask you 
one single question — not because I wish you to 
read it in my hand, but because I see plainly you 
are a person of intelligence!" 

" Yes, excellency? " 

A little night breeze, sighing against the sur- 
face of the cliff, waited upward in strange, ver- 
tical airs; the candles guttered, and Cynthia's 
light scarf blew up in wreaths about her head. 
The gauzy mist, lendmg its influence to the 
subtle enchantments of the moment, passed as 
it were from eyes to brain. Fact became merged 
in fancy, and the silent diamond-eyed creature 
standing before Cynthia took on for an instant 
the proportions of Destiny herself. 

Listen, Cherubina," said Cynthia rapidly; 
to-night I have to decide a certain question. 
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Tell me what I must answer! Shall it be yes, or 
shall it be no?" 

In the Sicilian's dark face the brooding fear 
melted into sudden gratification. "Her excel- 
lency is letting me decide what she is to do — 
me, poor little Cherubina? But how can I, I who 
know nothing?" 

Her hesitation only increased Cynthia's reso- 
lution. "You know as much as I do, Cherubina," 
she cried excitedly; "but to-night a path has 
opened before me, which leads I know not whither. 
Shall I go forward on it, or shall I stand still?" 

The Sicilian's eyes flashed. "The dead lie 
still, but the living go forward. Listen, excel- 
lency, this is my answer. Take your path as it 
opens before you, because in any case what is 
written is written, and it is better for her excel- 
lency to walk straight to her destiny with a good 
courage, than to have it piu-sue her and find her 
m hiding!" 

At this blended doctrine of fatalism and of ac- 
tion, Cynthia's spirit snatched with a youthful 
sympathy. Until that moment, she had not 
realized how much she wanted to go to the Du- 
chessa di Fiorestanni's dinner. ! 

"Thank you, Cherubina," she cried gayly. 
"That is just the advice I wanted, and I dare 
say, I am ridiculous to make such a fuss about it 
anyway! And now — " 
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She stretched out her hand toward the gold 
purse that lay on the table beside her. 

The Sicilian stopped her with a gesture. 

"Take^money from^her excellency, whose hand 
is the sister to mine? No, it would shame me!" 
she said, with decision. "And in any case, I have 
told her excellency nothing! But if I may have 
the washing — " 

Fancy had disappeared in business, and the 
seeress had again become the washer-girl. To- 
nino tore himself away from 'the little blond 
Parisienne whose eyes alternately challenged and 
flattered him, and the three went oflF into the 
villa together. Coquetry and second-sight gave 
place together to the practical necessity of the 
moment, which was her excellency's service. 

Cynthia meanwhile remained motionless, lean- 
ing out over the stone balustrade toward the sea. 
For the first time in more years than her fresh 
beauty would lead one to suppose, she was con- 
scious of the young blood thrilling within her. 
The Cardinal Roccabella, that afternoon, had 
bade her hope; the Sicilian's words had pointed 
the way to a larger, wilder freedom of the spirit, 
which follows its bent and lays the biu-den on 
Destiny. Toward that sudden vision of a com- 
plete and vivid life, her soul leaped up in a pang of 
natural longing that was almost anguish. 

In the shadows of the driveway beyond the 
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terrace, she saw two dim shapes sauntering. Her 
eyes, straining through the blackness, recognized 
the pair with whom she had just now conversed. 
In one arm the woman carried her precious 
bimdle of washing; the other arm was about her 
husband's neck. He stooped to kiss her, and the 
two melted off together into the leafy darkness. 
Though Cynthia Godfrey's life had been one by 
no means barren of emotions, never had she 
known her heart to be capable of such violence 
as the pang of piu-e envy which shot through it, 
or the self -scorn which succeeded to the moment- 
ary weakness. 

"Idiot!" she said to herself. "Sentimental 
fool!" 

Her heart was beating quickly and her eyes 
were dim as she turned her face back again to the 
unromantic figiu-e of her companion. 

"Miss Hibbard," she said, "I have decided to 
go to the Duchessa di Fiorestanni's dinner." 

"Then yoiu* five-franc piece came up heads?" 
inquired Miss Hibbard with languid interest. 

Cynthia uttered an exclamation. 

"My poor five-franc piece! I had quite for- 
gotten it!" She poimced upon the little dinner 
table, which the servants were just preparing to 
carry away. "Here, Gino, hold the candle while 
I search among the flowers. Yes, here is my 
coin!" 
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"Heads it is?" inquired Miss Hibbard. 

"No/* returned Cynthia, with a little troubled 
laugh. "It is tails." 

"And so," returned her companion, "you 
challenge Destiny?" 

Cynthia's heart expanded. For the moment 
she felt herself afraid of nothing, beyond the in- 
definite continuance of thetormented life which 
for the past five years had been hers. 

"Yes," she answered, "I challenge it!" 

Miss Hibbard made no reply beyond a slight 
grin. But later, when she went upstairs, she sat 
down and addressed an envelope to the friend in 
Boston who, through a friend's friend, had found 
for her her present position. Then she wrote a 
letter — a long letter — in which she asked for a 
full, circumstantial, and accurate accoimt of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walling Godfrey of Baltimore. 



IV 

The Duca di Fiorestanni, on his return from a 
few days spent in Rome, discovered with some 
vexation that his mother had arranged a dinner- 
party for that very^evening. For,[to tell the truth, 
he had intended to pass those same evening hours 
in a solitary ramble about Sorrento in the search 
for a certain fair face seen a week ago, or at least 
for some news of it. However, as not for the 
world would he have hurt his mother's feelings, 
he dissembled his disappointment under a dutiful 
smile, and inquired who was to be present. 

"Your uncle, for one," returned the duchessa. 
She was a graceful, faded woman, whose bright 
black eyes dwelt on her son with a penetrating 
tenderness. 

As he expressed the very proper pleasure which 
the sight of his imcle would give him, she inter- 
rupted him suddenly. 

"Your uncle is the last thing inyoiu-thoughts,*' 
she said; "come, my little Sandrino, tell me what 
is the matter!" 

"The matter?" he cried, reddening; "and why 
do you take it for granted, mamma mia^ that 
there is anythmg the matter? Inspect me, — you 
will find me whole as when I went to Rome! 
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Two arms, two legs, a very fascinating and hand- 
some face — " 

"And the little heart?" she cut short his in- 
ventory; "that is still in its place? You saw no 
one at Rome?" 

"No one, in the -sense you mean!" he cried 
gayly ; "poor little mother, what an uninteresting 
son has fate bestowed upon you! Smokeless 
powder and war-balloons, instead of tender con- 
fidences and a sweet little daughter-in-law!" 

"It is for that very reason," she returned, 
"that I feel uneasy for you. Were you like other 
young men, and losing your head for every pair of 
pretty eyes that comes along, then I should feel 
no anxiety. But you, my Sandrino, when you fall 
in love, will pay up the arrears of years!" 

"And you think," he returned, with an at- 
tempt at indiflFerence, "that I have begun to 
pay?" 

The duchessa glanced upward at her son as he 
sat perched on the broad piazza railing above 
her, with his hands loosely clasped over his long 
legs and his head tilted back against the vine- 
clad pillar. The transparent blueness of mount- 
ain and sky that formed his background was not 
more unchangingly typical of land and of tradition 
than was the young man's head, silhouetted 
against it. His profile, with its high-bridged nose 
and firm clean-shaven lips, with its blended force 
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and harmony of outline, might as easily have 
been stamped in the die of some antique Roman 
coin as in breathing youthful flesh of the twenti- 
eth century. The duchessa sighed, half in pride 
and half in foreboding, as she regarded him. 

"You are your father all over again/' she 
said; "it is perfectly plain that you have some- 
thing on your mind, and it is equally plain that 
you intend to teU me nothing about it. Very 
well! I have spoken the word of warning which 
it^is my duty as a mother to give you, and your 
bpimden duty as a son to disregard. So now I 
will pass to safer domains of authority and say: 
* Run along, my little son, run along quickly to 
wash and dress yourself for yoiu* dinner!' '' 

Fiorestanni stirred lazily on his perch. 
"There's lots of time," he said; "it's barely half- 
past seven yet! And you have n't told me yet, 
mamminay who is to be at your dinner!" 

The duchessa fell into the lure. "The Celaji," 
she answered briskly; "the de Lucas — the old 
ones, not the young; your friend Adolfo, and then, 
for ladies, if the ladies still interest you — "j She 
stopped, with a shrewd side-glancing smile. - 

"They interest me, dear little mother, as they 
did before I went to Rome. That is to say, above 
all other things in life. Come ! who is your latest 
choice for the privileged position of your daugh- 
ter-m-law?" 
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The duchessa's face grew suddenly serious. 
"But you like your little Cousin Martinoff, don't 
you?*' she asked plaintively. 

Fiorestanni hesitated, then tried to smile. 
"Yes, to be sure, ^ the little Loletta is a very 
charming young giri.'* 

"And last winter in Rome you quite agreed 
with her mother and me that she was just the 
wife you ought to have.'* 

"Now, my dear mother!" 

"Very well then, I told you that you ought to 
marry her and you didn't disagree with me. 
And Corinna Martinoff, I know, expects it." 

Fiorestanni frowned. "Does she? She is very 
kind!" 

The duchessa, noting his displeasure, swiftly 
changed her tactics. "But I don't! On the con- 
trary, I warn you against ^the very idea of 
Loletta. She is yoimg, she is pretty, she is very 
serious — unpleasant qualities, all of them, in a 
wife! To be sure her mother has had losses this 
year and has to let her villa — but when her 
grandfather dies, somewhere off in the forests of 
Russia, Lola will have I don't know how many 
million roubles and miles of land — a very bad 
thing! She is, in short, the very type of a daugh- 
ter-in-law that it would break my heart to re- 
ceive, and your uncle and I forbid you, abso- 
lutely forbid you, to give her a single thought." 
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Fiorestanni laughed, and lazily clapped his 
hands. 

"Brava, mother! Your little boy will do his 
best to obey you. And this dangerous young lady 
completes your list?" 

"No, there's one more — a protegee of your 
uncle's, and an American. Godfrey, that's the 
name — the Signora Godfrey." 

Fiorestanni drew out his cigarette case, se- 
lected a cigarette with great care, lit it, then 
turned back again to his mother. 

"What was it, that last name? I did n't quite 
catch it!" 

"Godfrey. She is, according to your imcle, 
quite the most beautiful woman he ever saw. He 
admits going to the window to see her walk down 
his garden path, just as the elders of Troy, he 
says, took the trouble to turn their heads and 
stare when Helen passed by." 

" Ah ! And this paragon is passing the summer 
in Sorrento?" 

"It appears so. She has leased the Martinoff 
villa for the season — at the first price Corinna 
asked her. She is very jubilant, poor Corinna ! " 

"Ah! Then the signora's husband is not with 
her?" 

"My dear boy! Didn't I tell you she's an 
American?" 

Fiorestanni tossed away his first cigarette, and 
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with an even greater elaboration of attention, 
selected and lit a second. Then he finally 
asked: — 

"Do you mean she's a widow?" 

"She's a widow, my dear boy, as all American 
women are widows — when they travel in Eu- 
rope ! Are they trustful, the American husbands, 
or are they stupid, or are they merely fabulous 
birds? For my part I have yet to see the proof 
that they exist — though I have known some 
five hundred American ladies, more or less I — 
So, it appears, this Helen of your uncle's is come 
to Italy to make some sort of petition to the 
Vatican, while Menelaus remains at home — 
with all the other American husbands." 

Fiorestanni puffed his cigarette rapidly. "Any 
signs of — er — Paris? " 

The duchessa screamed softly. "My dear 
boy ! Did n't I tell you, she 's American ? And be- 
sides, she was recommended to your uncle by the 
Monseigneur O'Donnell — you remember him, 
from San Francisco? She goes to church regu- 
larly, and leads a most serious life — povera pic- 
cina I But she will be here in an hour — my dear 
boy, do go and dress — and don't forget Lo- 
letta!" 

The duchessa's guests ate in the long dining- 
room, beneath shadowy frescoes of Pompeian 
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blue and red, and by the side of a cooling fount- 
ain. But after dinner, they adjourned for coflfee 
to the pergola, dimly lit by Arab lamps that 
swung from the leafy roof. Servants with large 
feather fans, moving slowly to and fro against the 
intrusive insects, completed the Oriental eflFect 
which is never far absent from Naples aJid its 
neighborhood. From the shadowy distance, be- 
yond the clustering orange trees, came the mo- 
notonous reverberation of a half -heard guitar. 

"Hark!** said Cynthia, raising the tiny coflfee- 
cup in her hand — whether it was the quivering 
mystery of the night, or some stronger influence 
that had touched her, her voice was lackmg in its 
usual soft gayety. "What is that air that they 
are playing, duchessa?'* she asked; and her 
breath came quick in a little half-i)erceptible 
sigh. 

Cardinal Roccabella, surveying with a dis- 
passionate eye the white figure silhouetted 
agiainst the shadowy vine-leaves, told himself 
that his simile of the other day had after all been 
poorly chosen. Helen he had called her, delighted 
to find in this chance petitioner a living illustra- 
tion of his beloved Iliad; and Greek she had 
seemed to him in the glowing completeness of her 
beauty, with its wind-blown curves and the sea- 
sparkle of her eyes. But to-night — no, it was 
not in the large simplicity of Greek art that he 
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should find the fitting prototype of the charming 
young woman before him. 

A charming young woman, she undoubtedly 
was. The cardinal, in introducing this unknown 
American into his sister's carefully selected and 
critical little group of Black aristocrats, had not 
unnaturally felt some misgivings at his own 
temerity. The stranger's sweet manner and 
ready tongue had, however, entirely justified 
him, while her beauty had created something of a 
small sensation. Even in his contentment at his 
protegee's success, however, the cardinal was 
not willing to take the charm of her appearance 
for a thing granted, as were the others. No, not 
Helen, he had been wrong! Something more 
elusive, less easily phrased, and less easily un- 
derstood. 

Cynthia, in her white dress, sat in a patch of 
sea-green light cast by one of the swinging Arab 
lamps. In its pallid gleams her usual glow of radi- 
ant health dissolved and vanished. Her golden 
hair became an aureole of colorless light, her eyes 
two shadows lit by a liquid gleam that came and 
went as she turned her head to listen to the music. 
Her lips were parted. 

The cardinal's eye, long trained to read the 
signs of human sensibility, noted the heaving of 
the white laces over her bosom. No, this was a 
woman whose essential being was found rather in 
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the souFs breath than in the smooth perfection 
of flesh enshrining it. The mystic Beatrice, per- 
haps, or the shadowy Iseult? 

In the fantastic twilight at the cardinal's side, 
another pair of eyes studied the vaporous form in 
the pool of sea-green light — a pair of eyes com- 
pounded of the same blood as the elderly pre- 
late's, quickened by the same imagination and the 
same poetic sensibility to beauty, but not dis- 
passionate. 

"That air, signora?" returned the duchessa, 
turning her ear to listen, " it is of a music older 
than you, older even than I — who knows? As 
old perhaps as Sorrento! It is the music of the 
Tarantella, which they are practicing in the in- 
closure behind the Capucines' garden." 

Cynthia laughed. "The Tarantella? Then I 
have a friend there!" She half -turned toward 
Fiorestanni. "You are acquainted with Cheru- 
bina?" 

The Princess Martinoflf, leaning eagerly for- 
ward, cut oflF the young man's reply. She was 
a heavy, handsome woman, whose smoothly 
flowing softness of outline was oflFset by the sharp 
gleam of two very penetrating black eyes. Her 
daughter beside her possessed the smooth soft- 
ness in an even more marked degree, but her eyes 
were as placidly dull as a cow's. She glanced 
indifferently from the duca to her mother, then 
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applied herself with a kind of ruminant energy 
to a large dish of chocolate bonbons on the teai:- 
wood table beside her. 

"Cherubina?" interposed the princess briskly. 
"The little Sicilian? It was I, madame, who took 
the liberty of sending her to you. She needs the 
work, Heaven knows, with that worthless hus- 
band of hers. I hope she has done well by you? " 

"More than well,'* cried Cynthia; "I am in- 
debted to her, not only for the most miraculous 
ironing of my laces, but also for — '* 

She stopped short. Wantonly absurd as had 
been her freak in leaving to a stray washer-girl her 
decision on the duchessa's invitation, it would 
not become unforgivable until she had informed 
that lady of the chance by which she had come. 
She bit her lip and was silent. 

But the Princess MartinoflF, observing her con- 
fusion, pounced upon it, laughing. 

"Not for your bill, madame, certainly! Then 
for what?" 

At this flippant rudeness on the part of his 
relative, Fiorestanni opened his eyes. Till this 
moment, wrapped as he had been in a warm blur 
of joy, he had hardly realized whither the mo- 
ment's influence might lead him. It was evident, 
however, from his cousin Corinna's sharpness 
that she saw in this exquisite stranger a possible 
obstacle to plans which she quite openly pursued 
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and cherished. The mere thought of this possi- 
bility, crystallized as it were in the thought which 
he read in the princess's brain, hit him with a sud- 
den shock. And in a retrospective flash his mind 
recalled that brief interview in the churchyard, 
and the stranger's moment of self -revelation that 
had so surprised him. Her tragic envy of the sing- 
er's joy, which then had amazed him, returned to 
him now as a vague and intoxicating promise. It 
also furnished him his cue for delivering his 
mother's guest from her tormentor. 

"I can tell you. Cousin Corinna, what the 
signora means* She was telling me at dinner that 
she has heard the little Cherubina sing. Her voice 
seemed, it appears, the very voice of joy itself. It 
is for this revelation of joy that the signora holds 
herself in Cherubina's debt." 

Cynthia nodded gravely, while her eyes 
flashed her gratitude. 

"Joy!" sniffed the princess. "A rather in- 
tangible benefit ! " 

"So is love," returned Fiorestanni; "so is 
revenge!" 

The princess shrugged her plump shoulders. 
She seemed bent on being unpleasant. "Good 
salable commodities, both of them. But when 
you talk about joy I " 

"Joy is blessed," said the cardinal. 

The conversation, superficial though it was. 
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typified to all the onlookers but one the clash of 
motive that underlay the clash of idea. The 
Princess MartinoflE's resolution to secure for her 
daughter one of the oldest names and most pro- 
mising careers of the new Italy, had for the past 
year been freely discussed by their friends; as 
after to-night would be the desired parties open 
and sudden infatuation with the new American 
beauty. In spite of Fiorestanni's rigid eflForts at 
self-conmiand, his dark eyes were lit with an un- 
mistakable sparkle as they rested on that silvery 
form beneath the lamp; as he addressed her, his 
firm voice broke in a<5cents of an uncontroU- 
able tenderness. Already busy brains were asking 
themselves not only what would come of Corinna 
Martinoff's undisguised anger, but how Olga 
Fiorestanni would take it. Therefore, to see her 
brother, the cardinal, whether unsuspecting or 
not, come out plump on the newcomer's side, 
was to enjoy something in the way of a sensation. 

The princess, with a surprising freedom toward 
her adversary's new ally, took up the oflFered 
cudgels. 

"Joy is blessed? Not by the Church, and not 
by her saints,'* she cried rebelliously. "The holy 
fathers fasted with tears. Who ever heard of a 
saint that looked for joy?" 

"Those who have read The Little Flowers,** re- 
turned the cardinal mildly. 
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" Saint Francis of Assisi?" asked the princess, 
in vexed surprise; while the duchessa, looking 
up, regarded her brother with a smile of pleased 
intelligence. 

"Yes, dear Riccardo, I remember!" 

"I don't," said the princess stubbornly, "and 
neither does this dear child here. Do you, 
Loletta?" 

The dear child's mouth being too full of bon- 
bons for convenient speech, she merely shook her 
dark head. 

The cardinal retorted with a touch of se- 
verity : — 

"Then go home, my dear Corinna, and study 
your lAtUe Flower^y and you will find that the 
holy Francis not only prayed for joy, but that 
the good God answered his prayer. And perhaps 
then you will confess the divinity of the gift which 
the Signora Godfrey is not ashamed to own from 
a little peasant woman." 

"Bravo, uncle!" said Fiorestanni under his 
breath. 

But Cynthia, catching the look of malice 
with which the princess favored her, knew that 
whatever might be the meaning of the little com- 
edy just played, she had in gaining her cause 
gained also an enemy. In spite of the charm of 
the evening, this consciousness gave her a certain 
discomfort. Shortly after, she arose to take her 
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leave. At his mother's request, Fiorestanni ac- 
companied her to her motor. 

"Thank you, signora, for the honor you did 
us m coming!'' he said, with an odd fervor ting- 
ling through the f ormahty of his words. 

His eyes looked into Cynthia's. She caught 
her breath. 

"Thank yow," she said, "for fighting my 
battles!" 

She was in her automobile by this time, and 
smiled down rather uncertainly on the dark eyes 
raised to hers. Fear was in her glance, of what 
she read there; fear and a startled resolution, 
which served only to overlay the wistful kindness 
which rushed out to meet his own. At that mo- 
ment these two persons of alien race, each abso- 
lutely ignorant of the other's character, situation, 
and previous life, were aware of that leaping 
spark of sympathy which knits soul to soul more 
closely than the most intimate tie of blood. In a 
little confused gesture, Cynthia carried her hand 
to her face. 

"Good-by!" said she. 

** Wait a moment, signora," said the young man 
eagerly. " I may be permitted to see you again? " 

"Your mother," she answered in a low tone, 
"has promised that I may help with her char- 
ities." 

"But I," he insisted, — "you will extend your 
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charity to me? You will permit me to visit oc- 
casionally at your villa?" 

She looked at him with the air of one who tries 
to answer No; but her lips said "Yes/' 

A moment later the automobile was gone/ Fior- 
estanni, with a heightened color and a quickened 
pulse, strode back to the terrace again. 

" Yes/' the princess was saying, "one of these 
wandering American wives who has left — or says 
she has left — a husband at home ! *' 

"My dear Corinna!" said the cardinal sternly. 

Fiorestanni took in breath fiercely; then, re- 
membering that a young man's championship 
does more harm to a lady's cause than good, he 
bit his lip violently and sat^ down beside his 
mother. 

The duchessa surveyed him sharply, then 
spoke with candor: — 

"American women wander, yes," she said; 
"so did Una." 

"Yes," returned the princess, "with a certi- 
ficate in the shape of a lion. But has any one 
seen the Signora Godfrey's certificate?" 

"Monseigneur O'Donnell," went on the car- 
dinal, with dignity, "presented this lady to me/' 

"Monseigneur O'Donnell! Dear old man!" 
The princess's tone showed her opinion of the ab- 
sent prelate as the judge of a lady's moral char- 
acter. 
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Fiorestanni's blood boiled, and he broke his 
silence. 

"Since you wish to have some information 
about my mother's guest, Cousin Corinna/' he 
said, "I am happy to be able to tell you, the 
Signora Godfrey was before her marriage a Miss 
Langham. Her father was named Philip Lang- 
ham, a very well-known American. The family 
is a very distinguished one,'* he went on reck- 
lessly, "and her husband — " 

"Langham?** cried the princess; while a sharp 
light of sudden recognition played over her large 
smooth face. "Isn't there a tomb with that 
name on it, here in Sorrento — a very beautiful 
tomb with a white marble angel on top?'* 

"Her mother was drowned here, twenty years 
ago," returned the duca, "and that is what has 
brought the Signora Godfrey back here again to 
Sorrento." 

"Ah," returned the princess, cocking her head, 
"and that's all that has brought her here to 
Sorrento?" 

"Li Heaven's name. Cousin Corinna," flashed 
the young man, "what do you mean to insinu- 
ate?" 

"Nothing," grinned the princess, "but I con- 
fess I would like to see another tomb, with a 
bona-fide husband underneath and another white 
marble angel on top."^ 
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A dark flush of anger rose to the young man's 
face. Springing to his feet, he left the terrace. 
But neither his abrupt disappearance nor the 
cardinal's stem rebuke had any eflFect on the ir- 
repressible MartinoflF spirits. She had succeeded 
in planting a fairly damaging shaft square in the 
territory of her dear daughter's rival, and she 
knew it. 

Meanwhile Fiorestanni, alone in the garden 
at the cliflF's edge, stared through the darkness 
at a certain villa dimly outlined on the opposing 
point of shore; waiting till the flashing out of its 
lights should show that its new mistress had come 
home. And feverishly his brain calculated the num- 
ber of days, the exact number of hours and min- 
utes, that must be lived through before he could 
in decency follow those flashing lights, and pay the 
visit for which permission had been given him. 

What kind of a man was the husband in f ar-oflF 
America? Was she in love with him, and would 
he be coming to join her here? These specula- 
tions, together with a remembrance of the Prin- 
cess MartinoflF's jaundiced insinuations, whirled 
together in Fiorestanni's brain; driving at the 
purely professional interests which he just now 
had vaunted as the pivotal interests of his life. 
While through the whole confusion of his thought, 
like twin stars through flying cloud-rack, pierced 
and sparkled the light of Cynthia Godfrey's eyes. 
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Three months went by. With the passing of 
April into July, Sorrento had changed her flowery 
spring into the tropical splendor of her summer. 
The orange blossoms had fallen, but over every 
wall hung dark boughs heavy with glowing 
fruit. In pergola and hillside the grapes were 
ripening, while the tall palm trees dried slowly in 
the summer sun. Even at the hour when that sun 
was near its setting, its waves of heat glimmered 
transparently over the blue peak of Vesuvius, 
and the white gleams of Naples across the bay. 

In the level rays which hardly yet had begun 
to redden, a solitary woman climbed slowly up 
the high-walled road of the hillside. In one hand 
she carried a book, in the other arm a sheaf of 
fresh-cut garden flowers. Though she walked 
slowly, there was no fatigue or exhaustion in her 
step ; no weakness but that of will, as though her 
feet were leading her in a path to which her soul 
did not consent. For the same inward reason, 
rather than in response to the dazzling heat, her 
cheeks were flushed and her eyes shone large and 
bright. 

Cynthia Godfrey was going to the church- 
yard, to place her customary oflEering of flowers 
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on her mother's grave. But she knew that not 
only death, but life in its intensest, most burning 
form was waiting for her there. She knew that 
she ought not to go. She did not want to go, 
did not intend to. But though she saw clearly 
through her own weakness and disowned her 
own mtent, still she climbed the hill. 

What had|happened to her, in these past 
months of the varying gayeties which she had 
foreseen, to interpenetrate and change the very 
foundations of her life, to teach her the meaning 
of exaltation in all its shifting changes from joy 
to despair? How often, in these swiftly flying 
days, had she seen Alessandro di Fiorestanni? 
Even through their impersonal conversations, 
through the formal correctness of thieir occasional 
meetings, what subtle influence had passed to 
assure her that she stood always in his thoughts 
as he stood in hers? And why, merely because she 
had mentioned to the duchessa yesterday that 
to-day she would go to her mother's grave, did 
she so securely interpret the message shot to her 
by the son's dark resolute glance? She shook in a 
little fever of self -contempt; if he should imagine 
she was offering him a rendezvous! Then she 
laughed at herself — how absurd, when of course 
he would not be there at all ! 

But her brain, clear even in its kindling mad- 
ness, pierced this flimsy pretense. He was waiting 
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for her there on the hillside above her as surely as 
that the passing of the day, the passing of youth 
and life, were waiting for them both. Cherubina's 
words, with their easy evasion of responsibility, 
came back to her: this was the path of Destiny 
that she was walking, and to turn back was the 
part of a coward. Then, with a crash, like that 
of a foot through dew-spangled grass, the realiza- 
tion of her actual destiny came down on the spark- 
ling tissue of her dreams. What was she and who 
was she after all, and what right had she to gamble 
issues so imperious against the shadowy hope 
held out to her by the Cardinal Roccabella? 

This practical thought, of \ the actual^ living 
circumstances of her life served like th^* touch 
of steel to cool her blood and concentrate her 
thought on the breathing necessities of the mo- 
ment. If the'Duca di Fiorestanni were really 
there waiting for her, then she must do her best 
to make the meeting appear an ordinary and 
casual one. Nothing, in fact, could be more cool, 
unrufBed, and charming than her appearance as 
she walked through the green shadows of the outer 
graveyard. 

Sure enough, a tall form sprang up to meet I^er^ 
with a smiling apology and a demeanor as col- 
lected as her own. To have objected? to the 
presence of Fiorestanni] or to have withdrawn 
abruptly, would have been to show a self -con- 
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sciousness that could only precipitate the cata- 
strophe she vaguely feared. And in fact, as they 
stood there gravely conversing in the spot made 
already familiar by their first meeting, Cynthia's 
doubts and trepidations seemed suddenly ab- 
surd: — 

"You had a hot climb, signora* It was cour- 
ageous of you to come on foot!'* 

"I am never afraid of walking — nor yet of the 
heat/' 

"I can believe that!" Open admiration was 
in his eyes as he noted her fresh appearance; 
admiration and a certain dumb eagerness which 
suddenly set Cynthia's heart to fluttering again. 
His manner, however, was as calmly impersonal 
as ever as he spoke: "But just the same, you 
must sit for an instant and rest, before you try 
the downward climb/* 

She made a little gesture of refusal; then in an 
obedience which gave her a strange secret pleas- 
ure, she sank on the grassy mound. 

Fiorestanni stood beside her, looking down at 
her bent head. Between its shadowy gray walls 
the place was filled with tremulous green shad- 
ows, with coolly gleaming marble, and strange 
secret scents of earth and flower. On the un- 
seen road beneath them the distant cart-bells 
tinkled, just as they had done that morning 
of Cynthia's first coming; and the faint warm 
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breeze, drawing upward from the waters of the 
bay, stirred the leaves to a languid harmony 
about them and ruffled a lock of golden hair that 
fell over Cynthia's cheek. She put it back with 
her hand, and her book fell open beside her. 

" You came here to read — I am in your way ! '* 
exclaimed Fiorestanni tentatively. " H you would 
like to have me go, signora — '* 

Here was her chance, but she did not take it. 
"No," she said; "I have been reading all day — 
I did not intend to read any more, just now.'' 

Fiorestanni hesitated a moment, then picked 
up the volume from the grass where it lay beside 
her. 

" The Fiorettiy " he read the title briskly, in the 
manner of one glad of the diversion. "So you 
are a Franciscan, signora?" 

Her hesitation matched his own; then she 
shook her head, with a little laugh. 

"A very ignorant one," she confessed. "Like 
every one else nowadays, I have read the maga- 
zine articles, and planned my little pilgrimage to 
Assisi. But I will own it was what the cardinal 
told us about Saint Francis the other evening, 
when he so kindly took up my defense, that set 
me to reading The Little Flowers.** 

"I remember," answered Fiorestanni; "and so 
you went to work to search f ojr the prayer of Saint 
Francis for joy?" 
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"And I found it!" 

Her lifted smile had in it something of triumph. 
Stretching out her hand, she took the book from 
him. Their fingers touched, and he heard her 
light breath come and go. 

"Look!'' she said. "Here it is.'' 

Fiorestanni hesitated, then seated himself be- 
side her on the soft green mound. "Read it to 
me," he said seriously. 

"I read Italian so badly," she answered, in a 
low tone, "but if you wish me to, I will. Look! 
It is where poor Saint Francis, tormented with 
fasting, and sleeplessness, and the assaults of the 
Devil, began to think of the happiness that was 
waiting for him in Heaven." 

She broke oflf, and, bending her head over the 
book, began to read: — 

" * And therewithal began to pray God to grant 
him the grace of tasting a little of that joy. And 
as he continued in this thought, suddenly there 
appeared to him an angel with exceeding great 
splendor, having a viol in his left hand and in his 
right the bow; and as Saint Francis stood all 
amazed at the sight of him — ' " 

Fiorestanni, leaning toward the book, brushed 
her white sleeve with his own. 

She broke off short, and her startled eyes looked 
into his with a smile that was not quite a smile, 
yet hinted somehow of tears. As though aware 
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of her betraying glance, her quick hand cov- 
ered it, 

"The sun hurts my eyes/' she said, in a low 
tone; "will you read the rest?'' 

The image of Paolo and Francesca, with their 
doomed young heads bent over the same page, 
flashed through Fiorestanni's mind as he took 
the book from the unsteady hands which held it 
out to him. 

With the same simplicity that she had used, 
he read on: — 

" *The angel drew the bow once across the viol; 
and straightway Saint Francis was aware of such 
sweet melody that his soul melted away for very 
sweetness and was lifted above all bodily feeling; 
inasmuch that, as he afterward told his compan- 
ions, he doubted that, if the angel had drawn the 
bow a second time across the strings, his mind 
would have left his body for the all too utter sweet- 
ness thereof!'" 

Fiorestanni looked up from his book to his 
listener's downbent head. 

"Yes," he said, "my uncle was right — you 
were right. Joy is blessed, even if one has no 
more than just one taste of it, like poor Saint 
Francis." 

His words seemed to wake Cynthia from her 
dream. She turned startled eyes upon him. 

"No more than Saint Francis?" she cried, in 
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amazement. "You find, then, it was a small por- 
tion of joy that was granted him, because the an- 
gel drew the bow only once across the strings? 
But it was the joy of Heaven itself — all the hum- 
dnun satisfactions and monotonous, laborious 
pleasures of a whole human lifetime, crammed and 
concentrated in that one instant of revelation ! 
Ah, if you yourself could choose between the two, 
would you hesitate?",; 

"No,** responded the young man, kindling at 
her ardor. "And you, I think, would have 
prayed the angel to draw the bow a second time 
across the strings ! " 

Her large eyes surveyed him with sudden 
eagerness. "Perhaps," she answered, "for I am 
very weak sometimes, and very cowardly. But, 
then, sometimes, too, I am strong. But, ah," she 
cried, "when life is very hard, and one is tired 
and lonely and discouraged — if once, only once 
in the whole lifetime, one's prayers could bring 
that revelation ! K for that single time one could 
catch a glimpse of that heavenly splendor, and 
hear that solitary note of God's harmony ! " 

Fiorestanni stirred on his grassy seat. "It is 
granted to some of us," he said, in a low tone, 
"even to most of us, rich and poor alike, in this 
jangling world of ours — our one instant of revel- 
ation, when the angel comes." Then, in answer 
to her perplexed look, he leaned toward her. 



or THE 

"You remember Easter morning/' he said, **and 
the voice you heard smging here?'' 

"And that," she asked, "was your heavenly 
harmony?" 

"No, no!" he cried, "a little earthly reflection 
of it, a little trailing chord repeated over and over 
again from memory ! But the angel had come to 
her, the little Cherubina — she had had the re- 
velation!" He paused, with a slight intake of 
breath. " The instant of heavenly revelation," he 
said, "when we hear on the lips of the dearest 
person on earth, the words 'I love you.'" 

She lifted her face toward him. Its delicate 
tints were blurred in a rush of sudden blood, its 
wistful youth was indescribably transfixed and 
hardened, as by the sudden brand of some wither- 
ing thought. She spoke with a kind of passionate 
violence. 

"No; Saint Francis's joy was best! The 
angel's violin brought no doubts and no terrors 
with it; it left no grief and shame and perplexity 
behind!" 

Fiorestanni made a little inarticulate noise in 
his throat, jumped to his feet, and walked a few 
paces up and down over the deep grass. Then he 
came back and stood before Cynthia. She lifted 
her eyes, and they looked at each other. 

"Signora Cynthia," he said gently, "will you 
tell me what it is — your trouble?" 
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She was silent for a moment, with her eyes 
still on his. To a natural disinclination to expose 
the details of a miserable life-history was added 
the reserve of a nature above the ordinary fastid- 
ious and retiring. Miss Hibbard had hinted and 
prodded in vain; the very lawyers at home had 
been unable to extract from their client more 
than the barest outline of her unhappiness. But 
before the kindness, the understanding in those 
dark eyes that looked down upon her, her pride 
bent. She paused, then spoke with an eflfort. 

"A very old trouble," she said, "a very or- 
dinary one- My marriage was a mistake- That's 
aU.'' 

"Ah!" His eyes gravely considered her. "But 
in your country, I am told, that mistake is not 
irrevocable? Surely, for an American, there is 
always the possibility of — " 

" Of divorce? " Her cheeks glowed in a sudden 
carnation. Fiorestanni's question had been put 
with such simplicity, she had barely realized the 
intensity of its personal import. But she pushed 
her self -consciousness from her. "Yes, for the 
most part, divorce is a possibility in America. 
But it is difficult, you see, unless both parties 
agree. And Mr. Godfrey — " Again she stopped, 
as though suffocated by the very name that her 
own lips uttered- She went on confusedly, with 
a kind of blinding bitterness. "He is a Catholic, 
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like me. And then, there were reasons — yes, 
there were reasons. But the chief one — there 
is no doubt about that — was because two years 
ago Mr. Godfrey's father, who had been very 
strongly opposed to our marriage, became very ill. 
He was all alone, poor old man ! I was very un- 
happy in my home; so I went to take care of 
him. It was very strange — but before he died, 
he really quite grew to love me. And when his 
will was read, it was found he had left me half his 
fortune. Think of it! I was independent!'* She 
flung out her hands in a passionate gesture. 
" Ah ! Diol I think that joy came to me that day I 
And then— " 

/* And then?'* Fiorestanni's eyes kindled upon 
her, on the fatally winning combination that she 
presented of beauty, of sweetness, and of distress. 
Though their words spoke of matters long past 
and far away, the glance of each confessed that 
the question of Cynthia's marriage was a matter 
no less vital for the young man before her than it 
was for herself. 

"And then," she went on, "Mr. Godfrey, who 
until then had been perfectly content to lose me, 
suddenly changed his mind. He had counted on 
four million dollars. This action of his father's 
cut his inheritance down to half. But by keeping 
me, he could keep also the full sum. So he gave 
me formal notice that he would oppose through 
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his lawyers any divorce suit I might bring. He 
even threatened a cross-suit." Her voice sank 
low. Her very neck glowed crimson, in strange 
contrast to the pearly hand in the green grass 
beside her, like a down-flung daisy. "He said, 
any name would do! What did he care for me — 
or for himself, even? It was the money, — he 
owned it to my face, and laughed at me. So I ran 
away from him — away from New York. In San 
Francisco, quite by accident, I met a kind old 
bishop who told me I had good grounds for asking 
an annulment of my marriage. So I came to 
Italy. Your uncle tells me that my annulment is 
a practical certainty. In another week — in a 
few days, perhaps — the answer will come from 
the Vatican. Oh, the cardinal has been kind to 
me — heavenly kind ! It is to him that I shall 
owe my freedom — think of it! Not Cynthia 
Godfrey any more, never Cynthia Godfrey at 
all! But Cynthia Langham, the same name as 
my dear mother who lies here beneath me. Ah, 
yes, Duca, you were right : to each of us comes 
the moment of revelation, and the angel. What 
more can come to me, after that?" 

The young man's color rose, but his eyes were 
steady. "One thing more," he said. And in the 
silence that followed, the thoughts of each flew to 
his words of a moment before. "Ah!" he cried, 
"if I might be the one to say it to you!" 
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A long sigh burst from Cynthia's lips. "Ah!** 

Fear was in that breath, and a creeping un- 
der-current of foreboding; but its abiding note 
was a passionate unspeakable satisfaction, the cry 
of the spent swimmer whose feet touch solid 
ground, or of the woman who finally hears in 
spoken words the message that her eyes have 
already read and her heart has dreamed. 

His hands closed over hers. She felt the quick 
tightening of his muscles. " Cynthia," he said in 
a kind of rigid breathlessness, "there will be no 
mistake about that annulment? You are certain 
that you will be free?'* 

"Ihave your uncle's word for it," she whispered. 

Never in all her life, she thought, had she seen 
anything so intensely living, yet so piercingly 
kind, as the eyes now fixed upon her. Though a 
rsither eventful life had given her full opportun- 
ity to observe the effect of her beauty upon men, 
she had never before been conscious of such a re- 
gard as this. She felt herself a thing utterly 
precious, infinitely desired; and a wave of tender 
humility penetrated her very heart. 

"Thank God! and when you are free, you will 
be my wife?" Then, as she started, his grasp 
tightened again on her hands. "Cynthia, speak 
quickly, for I need you ! Give me my name. Say 
*Alessandro, I love you. When I am free, I will 
be your wife. ' " 
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To echo that voice seemed her natural speechi 
"Alessandro," she heard her own tongue form 
the words again, "I love you. When I am free, I 
will marry you/' 

His eyes bright like a sword, %e ^stooped 
toward her. 

"No, no," she said; "not yet!*' 

He looked at her in a kind of dazzled triumph. 

"What beauty!" he said, "what beauty! And 
to think that you love me ! See, carissimay I will 
do what I can to deserve you, little as that may 
be. I know the opinion you other Anglo-Saxons 
have of us Italians — libertines, frivolous deceiv- 
era ! Very well, then, if I die for it, I will make you 
see what kind of a love I have for you, and what 
respect ! Until word comes from the Vatican that 
you are free, I will not ask to touch so much as 
your hand — yes, only your hand. You will give 
me your hand, bellezza mia, in token of what is to 
be mine some day?" 

Without hesitation she held it out to him. He 
took it in fingers whose thrill showed the intens- 
ity of his feeling; but in his eyes, as he stood 
looking down at her, there was a tenderness, a 
wondering pity that suddenly touched her tears. 
Across her vibrating consciousness struck one 
coherent thought — whatever the future might 
hold for her, she should forever have known the 
intimate beauty, the cosmic completeness of the 
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world which two souls, lying open to each other, 
can make for each other and themselves. 

The tears brimmed over. "I'm not good, like 
Saint Francis,'* she said unsteadily. "I don't de- 
serve it. But just the same, I thank God ! " 

In a gesture of restrained passion, Fiorestanni 
laid his cheek against the hands which he held. 

"Then I was right?" he asked, with a breath- 
ing triumph. "You hear it, too, that note of the 
heavenly joy?" 

She smiled back into his face; then her smile 
changed — stiffened. 

"Hark!" she said, and snatched her hands 
from his own. 

In the instant of straining silence that followed, 
they were aware of a new sound, piercing the 
softly stirring summer life about them — the slow, 
muffled pulse of a human sob. 

"It comes from up there," whispered Cynthia, 
pointing toward the wall of cypresses, higher up 
the hill. 

"Where the song came from on Easter mom- 
mg," returned Fiorestanni in the same tone; 
"what has happened to Cherubina?" 

"Your prophecy has come true, that's all," re- 
turned Cynthia in a shaking voice; "her joy has 
come to its end, as all joys miist." 

Her voice trailed away in a hard-taken 
breath; from her lifted face the bloom and light 
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and glory had vanished suddenly like the even- 
ing glow from a snow peak. That bitter rending 
sound of human grief, breaking suddenly in on 
her supreme moment, had affected her impres- 
sionable soul like the unexpected sight of death. 
The voice of the invisible mourner, piercing the 
dark barrier of trees, rose to a sudden cry as of 
insupportable pain; then fell, gasping, hiccough- 
ing, strangling, as if for the very breath of air it 
drew. 

"For Heaven's sake,'* said Cynthia excitedly, 
"go and see what has happened to the poor crea- 
ture! No — let me- go!" 

"Wait here, Cynthia,*' said Fiorestanni 
gravely; "who can tell in what scene you might 
find yourself? Wait here; I will come back and 
tell you." 

The instants that Cynthia sat there waiting 
seemed to her the longest of her life. Across her 
transient delight passed the blurring hand of the 
World's Pain, effacing its perfect outlines, with- 
ering its beauty. The glory of confessed love, 
which by the triumphant imagination of the 
lovers had been transfigured to the height of a 
heavenly revelation, revealed itself suddenly as 
the frailest, most transient of mortal things. The 
evanescent splendor of the spirit departed; the 
material barriers alone remained, through which 
that love, to reach its expression, must first 
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pierce. What right had she, Cynthia Godfrey, to 
expect so easy an issue from the bog of diflBculties 
surrounding her? or, her escape once achieved, to 
find so facile a promotion to the rank of Duchessa 
di Fiorestanni? After all, what did he know 
about her, this man whom she had allowed to be- 
come the centre of her world, and to whom she 
had bared her heart like a sentimental school- 
girl? What did he know of the experiences 
through which life had forced her? And if he 
did know, what then? Her anomalous situation, 
which under the sweet magic of a moment since 
had seemed so easily solvable, appeared suddenly 
before her in its full legal, moral, and social dif- 
ficulties. In a panic, she rose to her feet. Was 
not the best solution, after all, to run away? 

She found herself face to face with Fiorestanni. 

" Cynthia, cara^^ he cried, "what has happened 
to you?" 

"Nothing," she answered hurriedly; "was it 
Cherubina?" 

"Yes, poor wretch! It appears that Tonino — " 

He broke oflf suddenly. 

"I will go to her!" cried Cynthia, with eager 
pity. 

"No, no," returned the duca resolutely; "I 
beg that you will not! Her grief is violent, and 
one is never sure of these Sicilians. Besides, I 
have a thousand things to say to you."^ 
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"But it is late/' said Cynthia. "Tell me, ought 
I to stay?" 

Already the delight of his presence had chased 
away the phantoms raised by that voice of ruined 
love, sobbing out its heart behind the cypress 
trees. In his presence, it seemed to her, she could 
have defied even death. His bright dark face, bent 
upon her, radiated warmth and strength like the 
sun itself. Cynthia held up her head. Until that 
moment, it seemed to her, she had not realized 
how dear to her, how vitally and cruelly dear, 
was this other human being before her. 

His face changed. "No," he said, "you ought 
not to stay. It would be a poor beginning, in- 
deed, to my care of you, if I kept you longer here 
to imperil your dear name. See ! I will go home by 
the olive groves, you will take the road. Tell me, 
I shall see you at my Cousin Martinoflf's to- 
morrow night?" 

"Yes," answered Cynthia, trying to turn 
away. 

"And you'll think of me, till then?" 

" Answer that question for yourself. Good-by ! " 

"Wicked Cynthia! But wait one moment!" 
Then, as she turned, all alive with beauty, and 
love, and expectancy, "Tell me again, do you 
love me?" he asked, with boyish ardor. 

"Ah! Do I love you!" 

But this time, and in good earnest, she es- 
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caped. Down the long walled alley that de- 
scended the hill, she flew as if on wings. The 
omen of that desolate voice, the precarious na- 
ture of her own position, were all forgotten. Life 
stretched before her as an exquisite slope made 
up of tender care, and intimate confidence, and 
secret sweet caresses. Love filled her like wine. 
Her happiness seemed a physical thing borne 
before her, mounting within her. Meeting a beg- 
gar who asked for alms, and having no money, 
she pulled off a diamond ring and flung it to him. 
It seemed to her unbearable that want or sadness 
should exist in a world where Fiorestanni was. 

For thou, my love, art fair above the angeb — 

Her voice rose, then broke in a little uncon- 
trollable sob. In silence she made her way down 
the hill, with her volume of the Fioretti closely 
pressed to her bosom. 



VI 



"At any rate, you cannot deny that she is 
late!" observed the Princess Martinoflf, with a 
little triumphant smile. And she glanced at the 
gilt dock on the mantel, whose hands already 
pointed to three minutes after nine. 

In the salon of the small villa which the prin- 
cess had rented for the season, she and her com- 
pany sat waiting for Cynthia Godfrey's coming. 
The cardinal was there, with the duchessa and 
her son; also one or two naval oflScers from 
Castellamare, friends of Fiorestanni, and a chat- 
tering little marchesa and her husband, who were 
full of curiosity about the expected guest. 

The princess, with her usual frankness, made 
conversational capital out of the American. She 
had never approved of the cardinal's prot6g6e, 
she had made much of her own complaisance in 
noticing her at all; and now, at this unexplained 
delay of the missing lady, she showed her open 
delight. 

"That is," she added, "if she is coming at 
all!" 

"And why," inquired Fiorestanni, hiding his 
dismay, "should you imagine that she is not 
coming? " 
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" Li the first place/' returned the princess, " be- 
cause she ought to be here now. In the second 
place — " She paused, and grmned aggravate 

ingly- 

"What do you mean, Corinna?'* asked the 
cardinal, with dignity. 

But even the calm gravity of his glance failed 
to subdue his cousin's defiant gayety . Fiorestanni, 
glancing at her, recognized for the first time the 
odd quality of her mood. He was of course far 
too intelligent a young man not to be aware of 
the reason for her open hostility to her American 
tenant; but his part in the aflfair was far from 
offering food for his vanity. He was quite aware 
that the sentiments entertained toward him by 
the placid pretty Loletta, sitting so demurely be- 
side her mother, were no more than they might 
be for any other young man of his position and 
title. And something like a mist rose across his 
eyes as he remembered that other face of yester- 
day, and the transfigured eyes which it had 
bent upon him across the pages of the Fioretti. 
He knew better than to expose his present im- 
patience to the keen eyes watching him; but 
these moments of waiting were of an intolerable 
length. 

"I mean,'' retorted the princess, "that she 
may find it the part of discretion to stay away." 

The words, enigmatical and startling as they 
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were, were deliberately uttered. The eflFect was 
electrical. 

Even the placid Duchessa di Fiorestanni ut- 
tered an exclamation. 

"My dearCorinna! Here is some mistake. Do 
you realize of whom you are speaking?'* 

"I am speaking/* returned the princess, "of 
the Signora Cynthia Godfrey — Madame Wall- 
ing Godfrey, of Baltimore, United States. That 
is at least the name by which you know her!" 

Her tone was gleeful and excited — that of a 
child who displays to its mates the key of the 
jam-closet, or of the woman who holds the de- 
licious facts necessary for the blasting of an- 
other's character. 

There was an instant's silence. Then Fiore- 
stanni, rising with determination, went over and 
stood before the speaker's chair. 

"Do you realize. Cousin Corinna, that you 
are speaking of a lady whom you met as my 
mother's guest? Do you realize that it is to my 
mother you must give the fullest explanations, 
when you insinuate, before witnesses, that the 
Signora Godfrey has no right to the name which 
she uses?" 

"Hush!" implored the duchessa; "she may 
come at any moment." 

"We must see her automobile before she can 
enter this room," returned her son, with deter- 
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mination, "if indeed she ever enters it! And now. 
Cousin Corinna— '' 

" My dear boy, don't try to frighten me 1 But 
if you will listen to me, you will let me order din- 
ner at once. I tell you, the Signora Cynthia will 
not be here ! " 

"But / tell you that she will!" insisted Fiore- 
stanni, in undoubting remembrance of her pro- 
mise of yesterday, " and I for one refuse to wait 
another instant." 

"Very well, my dear boy, though I really don't 
see why you should be so excited over it! But 
first, you must let me send this dear child from 
the room." 

The innocent Loletta was accordingly banished^ 
to console her disappointment by a raid on the 
waiting dinner-table. The princess, drawing her 
chair farther toward the others, sank her voice to 
a tone of the most delightful secrecy. 

"I had my suspicions, I will own, from the 
beginning,^ she said. " Why, I don't know, unless 
there was something in the lady's eye at times 
that I didn't like. So while you all took her in on 
the recommendation of that dear saintly old man, 
who would give a letter of presentation to Mary 
Magdalen herself, / made inquiries." 

The room was silent as though a bomb-shell 
had just been exploded in it. Fiorestanni, clench- 
ing his hands, rose and walked to the window. 
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The hostess went on with great self -posses- 



sion : — 
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The question was, where to apply for in- 
formation concerning a person so perfectly un- 
known. Our dear Sandrino's words gave me my 
clue — her mother was that English lady whose 
tomb I had noticed in the churchyard here." 

Fiorestanni took a deep breath. "And that 
fact/* he said, "was the starting-point of your 
inquiries?" 

"Langham," she returned. "The name, I 
found, was not a common one. And a few ques- 
tions revealed her as the wife of an American 
artist who came here to Sorrento twenty years or 
so ago. She was drowned here. Her husband 
went away, taking his little girl with him; leaving, 
however, his forwarding address on the books of 
the Victoria Hotel." 

"So you are a detective. Cousin Corinna!" ob- 
served the young man in furious disgust. 

"I am a person who takes precautions for my 
honor and that of my family," she returned, in 
a tone so significant that the angry color mounted 
to his dark face. "And so far from being a 
detective, it is a fact that in order to pursue my 
inquiries I had to write to a secret-service bureau 
in London. My dear husband, when he was at- 
tach^ to the Russian Embassy at Saint Janles's, 
was their regular client, and they were glad to 
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serve me. Theiranswer arrived to-day. They had 
had to write to America, but otherwise their 
inquiries were of the simplest nature. Langham, 
after returning to America, had made consider- 
able fame as a portrait-painter, then took to 
drink, lost everything by bad investments, and 
died penniless. They managed easily, however, 
to trace the daughter — ** 

" Say what you have to say, Corinna, but say 
it quickly,'* observed the cardinal sternly, as the 
speaker stopped for a rhetorical pause. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon. I thought I heard 
a motor," she returned. "Very well, I have no 
objection to speaking, I *m sure. The daughter, 
after her father's death, went oflf with a very well- 
known American millionaire — Godfrey by name. 
She lived with him for four years — making a sort 
of claim, from time to time, that he had married 
her. Naturally, she never obtained any such 
recognition; but she does seem to have suc- 
ceeded, being a very clever and designing wo- 
man, in feathering her own nest just the same. 
Year before last her lover's father was dying — 
poor old man, in his dotage! She forced herself 
into his house; he was alone and at her mercy. 
She nursed him, twisted the poor old soul around 
her finger, and got him to make a will in which he 
left her one half his fortune — two million dol- 
lars. Then, the moment he was dead, and before 
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any steps could be taken to contest the will, she 
packs the cash into a trunk, steps on a steamer, and 
comes here to marry into the Italian nobility!'' 

*'It's a lie!" said Fiorestanni hoarsely; "it's 
absolutely false!" 

Certain points where the princess's narrative 
tallied with Cynthia's story of yesterday, came 
hideously into his remembrance. Then any float- 
ing doubts were pushed from his mind by the 
mere necessity of the moment — all these ears, 
these greedy ears, drinking in these foul slanders 
— all these tongues, these eager tongues, ready 
to trumpet forth to-morrow to Sorrento, to 
Rome, to all Italy, that the woman he hoped to 
make his wife was no better than she should be. 
That spiteful little chatterbox of a marchesa — 
might not Cousin Corinna have shown better 
taste than to speak before her ? Turning, he ad- 
dressed the cardinal with slow self-command. 

"Uncle," he said, "as gentlemen we are bound 
to defend the character of this lady who honors 
us with her friendship. As for me, though I have 
no doubts of her blameless character, I have un- 
fortunately no proofs of it. You, however, are in 
her confidence. I beg you, even if you are obliged 
to break the seal of the confessional, to tell as 
much of the truth as may be necessary to clear 
her name. Quickly, uncle, before she comes!" 

The cardinal's eyes, filled with pity and a cleay 
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understanding, were fixed on his nephew. He 
answered with hesitation: — 

"That there was a marriage ceremony is a 
fact beyond a doubt. The question is, however, 
on the validity of that ceremony — the standing 
of the priest who performed it. It is on this point 
that the signora herself bases her demand for 
annulment." 

The princess broke into a laugh of violent 
scorn. "Dear Cousin Riccardo," she cried, "for- 
give me — but what a saint you are, what an 
angel you are ! Annulment — the most transpar- 
ent device to give standing to a marriage that 
never existed at all ! To whitewash her name, to 
gain a husband and to get rid of him, all at the 
same time ! '* 

Outside the window the siren of an automobile 
screamed suddenly. Hastily the company set- 
tled themselves into attitudes of unconcern. 
Fiorestanni, with a grave gesture, walked for- 
ward toward the door. 

A moment later Cynthia Godfrey, pushing 
back her cloak of white lace, came swiftly into 
the room. On her golden head sparkled a band of 
diamonds; in the eyes of one beholder, at least, 
her lifted face seemed no less pure and clear and 
radiant than those shining stones. 

The hostess, completely at her ease, came for- 
ward to greet the newcomer. 
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Cynthia threw out her two white arms in a 
gesture of excited apology. 

" Half -past nine ! '* she said, " and you are wait- 
ing for me still ! Please, allow me to explain. It 
was my maid's fault — Italy seems to have 
turned her head, for to-night, at nine o'clock, she 
had not yet come in. All my keys were in her 
pocket — wardrobes, boxes, everything! I actu- 
ally had the men upstairs, breaking the locks with 
pokers, when she came in — " 

Suddenly she became aware, as it were, of 
the subtly charged atmosphere of the room. She 
paused sharply, glancing from her hostess's deter- 
minedly smiling eyes to the grave faces by the 
window. She interpreted their serious looks, na- 
turally, after her own lights. 

"I've spoiled your dinner for you!" she ex- 
claimed tragically. **How can I apologize? Do, 
please, forgive me ! " 

The princess, secure in her already delivered 
shot, hardly took the pains to make an adequate 
reply. The Duchessa di Fiorestanni, though 
with every intention to be kind, showed in her 
manner a certain inevitable constraint. As for 
the third lady, taking her cue from her hostess, 
she put up her glass and stared at the new arrival 
as though she were on the stage. The cardinal's 
benign kindliness, as he came forward with his 
thanks for some charity in which she had re- 
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cently aided him, seemed only to emphasize the 
isolation of her position. 

Her quick sensitiveness told her this was 
something more than the question of her late ar- 
rival. She stood, pale, trying bravely to smile. 
The sight of her shrinking figure, lonely and ex- 
quisite, knocked on Fiorestanni's heart. He had 
no love for melodramatic display; but ordinary 
justice, decent fair play, seemed to require that 
Cynthia Godfrey should be given an opportunity 
to hear the charges brought against her, and to 
defend her name. Until that moment, as he im- 
pulsively opened his mouth, it seemed to him he 
had not realized how he loved her. 

"Cousin Corinna, just one moment, please, 
before we go in to dinner,'* he said swiftly. Then, 
turning to the bewildered Cynthia: "Signora, we 
have just been hearing a story — the most ridic- 
ulous, absurd story, about you ! It seems, there 
are some people who say there was a certain in- 
formality in yoiur marriage — *' 

The color flew from Cynthia's face. Her scared 
eyes traveled over her ring of eager listeners tiU 
they rested on Fiorestanni. 

"There was,'' she answered almost inarticu- 
lately; "ask his eminence. He will tell you that 
it is on the strength of that irregularity that I have 
come to Italy to have my marriage annulled." 

Cardinal Roccabella nodded. 
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That is true/' he said. 
My dear cousin, who ever doubted that? 
cried the princess impatiently; then, turning 
toward the palpitating Cynthia, she added with a 
smile of dazzling sweetness, "K you really want 
to satisfy the point raised by the absurd, ridic- 
ulous story of which the duca speaks, then tell us, 
dear signora, did any one else but you yourself 
ever dare to cast doubts on the legality of your 
marriage?'' 

Hungry, impatient as were her waiting guests, 
the unparalleled audacity of her question kept 
them contentedly rooted to their chairs, and in- 
attentive to the announcement of dinner. 

The woman on trial in their midst flung up her 
head in sudden rage at the indignity thus put 
upon her. 

"Did you invite me here to hold an inquisition 
on my private affairs? " she asked, in a low voice ; 
"I wiU relieve you of my presence immediately, 
princess." 

With a blind gesture she reached out for the 
white lace cloak that she had flung down on the 
chair beside her. 

Fiorestanni was at her side in a moment. Con- 
trition, bewflderment, an immensity of pleading 
were written on his handsome young face. 

"Please," he said, "per pidcerel It's all my 
fault. I Ve bungled the whole thing, but I only 
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wanted to give you a chance to set yourself right. 
You can do it, I know. For God's sake, answer 
her!'* 

His open support of her cause, his friendly 
nearness, seemed to give her strength. She let him 
place the cloak on her shoulders; then, gath- 
ering the filmy folds about her, she turned with 
deliberation to her waiting hostess. The duca's 
heart fluttered like that of a raw conscript's 
on the firing line, as he waited for her reply. 

She spoke slowly, deliberately, like a woman 
who knows herself to be pleading her own cause 
in the presence of the man she loves. 

"Yes, princess, since you show such a kind in- 
terest in the details of my life, I will own to you 
that my chief cause of complaint against my hus- 
band, besides his dissipation and general unkind- 
ness, was his unwillingness to give me my proper 
position as his wife. His father was a millionaire, 
mine was a ruined artist. If he displeased his 
father in his marriage, he ran a risk of losing his 
whole inheritance. So I, like any little imbecile of 
seventeen, consented to a secret marriage; con- 
sented, for three long years, to keep the secret. 
By that time he was tired of me. If he would not 
set me right before, certainly he would not then, 
when the motive was gone! He turned his back 
on me. But'' — she began to tremble in the in- 
tensity of the remembrance — "a year later. 
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when he found that his father had taken up what 
he had rejected, had taken me into his house and 
left me half his fortune — then he turned around! 
He claimed me as his wife; by threats of scandal 
and a — a cross-suit, he made it impossible for 
me to seek a divorce. I ran away from him. I 
came here.** She turned her shining eyes upon the 
princess. "Now, are you satisfied?" 

The princess made up a wry smile. She had 
thoroughly enjoyed the little impromptu bit of 
drama which she had thus been able to offer to 
her guests. Probably it would have ended here, 
for the dinner was spoiling and the American had 
already been pushed considerably farther than 
decency permitted. But admiration was blazing 
from Fiorestanni's eyes, and dear Loletta's fu- 
ture was at stake. So her loving mother drove 
uncompromisingly ahead on the path of logic. 

"I see, signora," she responded, nodding. 
"Then this story was all nonsense, and your mar- 
riage was a valid marriage, after all?" 

"Yes, as valid as yoiur own — as any honest 
woman's!" retiuned Cynthia proudly. 

The princess cocked her eye in her own inimita- 
ble fashion. "Then — pardon me, signora — but 
if yoiur marriage was an entirely legal and regular 
one, on what grounds do you ask for yoiur an- 
nulment?" 

Cynthia caught her breath. For the first time 
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she realized the trap in which, by her own claims 
and admissions, she was caught. Desperately she 
surveyed the ring of eyes which hemmed her in. 
These people represented the world wherein, only 
yesterday, she had hoped to have some day her 
rightful place. In order to prove her right, as an 
innocent woman, to be in their midst at all, must 
she fling away all hope of some day entering 
their circle in a closer and dearer relation? Her 
faltering tone showed her consciousness that she 
had lost all right to indignation, as she desper- 
ately pleaded her cause: — 

^^I demand an annulment on the grounds that 
I, who had been brought up as a Protestant, was 
at the time of my miarriage entirely ignorant of 
the rites of the Church. I was imposed upon by 
an irregular ceremony, by a priest who, I hope to 
prove, had no right to the title — " 

"You hope to prove?'* interrupted the prin- 
cess blandly — " and at the same time, you hope to 
prove that you believed the whole business to be 
perfectly regular? It is rather a fine hair, signora, 
for a woman to split over such a matter as her 
reputation I'' 

"How dare you insult me, Princess Martin- 
oflF?'* 

Cynthia, forgetful of all but her own anger, 
started forward. Then with a little unsteady 
movement she turned to go. 
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With an imploring gesture, Fiorestanni de- 
tained her. 

"Don't go," he begged. "I know this is cruel 
for you, but don't you see, you must f For you 
can make them believe you — you can ! " 

She looked at him piteously for an instant, 
with an immense gratitude shining from her 
eyes. Then she turned to Cardinal Roceabella. 

"Eminence," she said, "you are my friend. 
Tell me, my marriage was an irregular one — I 
may hope for my annulment from the Vatican?'* 

"Within a few days, signora, I have been told 
on high authority, the Curia of the Holy Father 
will pronoimce your marriage to be no marriage 
at all." 

And tell me, eminence," panted Cynthia, 
in accepting this decree, can I also preserve my 
own standing as a married woman — as a woman 
married, that is, in good faith?" 

The cardinal pondered. "You say that your 
husband never acknowledged you as his wife?" 

"Three months ago," she answered, "after his 
father's will was probated." 

"And you were married five years ago, as I 
imderstand. But during the time of your life to- 
gether, your husband made no public acknow- 
ledgment of the marriage?" 

She bent her head. "Never," she answered^ 
with scarlet cheeks. 
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^*Then, my daughter," returned the cardinal 
in a tone of infinite pity, "I am afraid it may be 
hard for you, in repudiating your position as the 
Signor Godfrey's wife, to prove to the world's 
satisfaction that you ever held it at all." 

But after all, my dear," smiled the princess, 
why do you hesitate, in this free and impre- 
judiced age, to accept a liberty which simply re- 
cognizes that you were never a wife?" 

"Because I was — I am!" Cynthia's words 
came out in a sudden cry. "I have been robbed 
of everything else — my youth, my happiness — 
I will not give up my honor as well! Unless I can 
have my freedom as an honest woman, I refuse to 
take it at all. I am Walling Godfrey's wife — his 
wife, not his cast-oflF mistress, do you imder- 
stand? He himself acknowledges it; it is as his 
wife that he himself claims me, and I own his 
claim. Eminence, I withdraw my petition to the 
Vatican. May I humbly beg you to have my pa- 
pers sent back to me ? — Princess, good-evening ! " 

The cardinal's clear old voice rose up over the 
babbling roomful, over the hostess's polite gush 
of protestations. " Signora, do I imderstand you 
rightly? You authorize me to withdraw your 
petition for the annulment of your marriage? 
You refuse your freedom, you are absolutely de- 
cided to abide by the past ceremony as it stands? '* 

"I refuse my freedom on such terms as it is 
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now oflFered to me/' she returned, in a shaking 
voice, and with her eyes averted from the ghastly 
face of Fiorestanni. "Freedom! Why, it's the 
freedom of a woman of the street ! " Then, with 
a little irrepressible gesture, as frank as that of a 
grieving child, she turned toward him. "Why, 
how could I accept it?" she cried, "How could 
any woman?" 

But before he had time to answer, the watch- 
ful Princess MartinoflF swooped forward. "No 
nice-minded woman — you 're very right in your 
decision, my dear. And now, Sandrino, will you 
give the signora your arm, and take her in to 
dinner?" 

Cynthia looked her hostess up and down. The 
full destructi veness of the part just played by that 
lady she had no means of knowing, but it was the 
Princess Martinoff who had dared to open up 
the subject; it was she who, in her own house, had 
permitted this cruel baiting of her guest. Cynthia's 
gray eyes sparkled black as she surveyed her. 

"Eat — in your house?" she said, and turned 
her back. 

Fiorestanni caught his breath to suffocation, 
as she turned toward the door. Then, led by an 
instinct of protection stronger than his worldly 
prudence, he sprang forward. 

"Signora — if you insist on going, you wiU 
allow me to accompany you to your home?" 
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The grave eyes which she turned upon him 
showed him the blimder he had made. Like an 
abashed schoolboy he shrank back to give place 
to his imcle. As the cardinal, with a majestic 
kindness, walked to the door with the imhappy 
Cynthia, her lover raged at himself with a dumb 
fury that was like sickness. Why had he done 
what he had done? In this moment of disaster he 
quite forgot the purity, the urgency of his own 
intention, in exposing the princess's slander to its 
victim — he saw only the miserable consequences. 

He had been a fool, an officious, blundering 
imbecile. And Cynthia herself, what had she 
done? His reason, his inherited tradition, un- 
derstood and respected her decision; but his 
smarting heart raged and rebelled. He told him- 
self furiously that he would yet compel her to 
listen to him, that by the very force of his will 
he would walk over the purely artificial barriers 
that held them apart. 

Meanwhile — imless he wished to start all 
these tongues wagging against the reputation 
that poor Cynthia had just saved at so prodig- 
ious a cost — here he must sit at this chattering, 
detested dinner-table. Here he must reply po- 
litely to the wearisome little remarks of the well- 
trained Loletta, and eat the spoiled dinner; while 
alone, imcomf orted and hungry, the woman he 
loved went away in the dark. 



VII 

• 

But if Cjmthia felt hunger, it was not such as 
the Princess MartinoflF's dried-up entries and 
wilted salads could have remedied. Her head, 
as she walked out to her automobile, seemed 
strangely light, her blood was hot. Her lungs were 
famished for air, like those of a strangling swim- 
mer. Air, motion, wide-sweeping distances, — 
these were the things she craved. As long as she 
could keep in motion, it seemed to her that 
she could push away the realization of what had 
happened to her. 

"Octave," she said to her chaujBfeur, "I find 
myself ill, and imable to remain at the dinner- 
table. I must have air, — will you take me to 
Naples, please, and back — on the fourth speed, 
if you dare?'* 

"5ien, madame,'' returned the little French- 
man, with a demure grin at the permission thus 
accorded him. 

What was the nature of the malady which re- 
quired to have its nerves racked as few sound 
systems can bear, was none of his business. With 
a faint hum of her motors the beautiful white car 
rounded the gate-post and sprang out on the 
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empty road between the sparsely scattered elec- 
tric lights. 

Cynthia, alone in the vast empty tonneau, 
clutched her thin lace cloak about her and 
stared back at the lights of the villa she had left. 
She had hoped to outrun thought. But thought 
flew with her. To the realization of her sorrow, 
however, she had not yet come. What she felt 
was anger — a bitter, choking rage that lacked 
only its opportunity to kill. But the object of 
this anger was not the Princess Martinoff , — 
cruel as had been her conduct, she had done no 
more than make use of the intolerable situation 
which another had created. Cynthia's thought, 
striking past the mere wanton instrument, 
pierced back to the first causes of her pain. It was 
her husband. Walling Godfrey, whom she had to 
thank for this as for the other imbearable qual- 
ities of her situation. 

Cynthia Godfrey, who by nature was diflSdent 
in her judgment of others, and inclined to place 
a somewhat exaggerated faith in their opinions, 
had been slow to condemn the weak voluptuary 
who, equally afraid of marrying her and of not 
majrying her, had finaUy chosen the shifty ex- 
pedient of a secret ceremony. 

To the seventeen-year-old imagmation of Cyn- 
thia, the automobile flight to Long Island, the 
visit to the tiny bouse of the priest, had seemed 
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the very essence of romance. As to her husband's 
personality, his handsome looks and dashing 
ways carried their brief glamour with them, while 
his habits were only such as life with her bohe- 
mian father had well accustomed her to. Men, in 
her sorrowful yoimg experience, were weak crea- 
tures who in their family relations were apt to 
be more or less objectionable; to drink too much, 
to become unpleasantly violent or tender as the 
whim struck them, and never to be depended 
on to keep their word. Women, of course, were 
diflFerent. In her self-judgment^ as distinct 
from her judgment of her husband, she had a 
little Puritanic code of her own; made up from 
her reading, from vaguely remembered scraps 
about her mother, and from a certain fine inher- 
ited instinct which all the dangerous circum- 
stances of her youth had not served to alter in 
her. 

Her cheeks burned scarlet as she remembered 
the years which she had spent as the unacknow- 
ledged wife of a dissipated clubman, too selfish 
to give her up, too selfish to imperil his future 
inheritance by presenting her publicly as his wife. 
The humiliation through which she had just 
passed, scathing though it was, had been ren- 
dered intolerable by Fiorestanni's presence rather 
than by its imfamiliarity. A wife whose hus- 
band's world suspects her to be something very 
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diflFerent, grows early blunted to whips and scorns 
which might kill a more fortunate woman. 

Bat the fact of the marriage, while never ac- 
knowledged, was at least never formally denied. 
Her plea for a divorce had been brushed aside, 
partly because Godfrey still coveted her beauty, 
but principally because a divorce suit must ne- 
cessitate the publication of the marriage itself. 
The situation, in short, presented all the com- 
plicated difficidties which a weak, half-dever, 
and wholly self-seeking man can create for him- 
self and for others. So when the young wife, by a 
desperate coup^ finally sought and obtained the 
friendship of the formidable father-in-law him- 
self, Godfrey saw himself obliged to right-about- 
face on his former position, and follow again the 
line of self-interest by claiming the wife whom 
previously he had thrust away in a comer. The 
idea of losing half his fortime had lent energy 
to his vacillating character; the threatened di- 
vorce, with his father's legacy to back it, drove 
him to desperation. His threat of cross-suit and 
disgrace of his own name had been no rhetori- 
cal figment of Cynthia's imagination, but an 
actual fact. It was only by flight and the 
careful scheming of her lawyers that she had 
managed to escape from his importimity. On 
her desperate tour from one American city to 
another, traveling always, she had met the kind 
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old bishop whose advice had brought her here to 
Italy. 

This advice had been to her at first no less 
startling than welcome. Even at the time when 
she had most bitterly smarted from the conceal- 
ment of the marriage, she had never doubted the 
existence of the marriage-tie itself. At that time, 
such an idea would have broken her heart. But 
now, as a wealthy ^and independent woman, whose 
husband was urging his marital rights with a 
voice that went halfway across the continent, the 
case was diflFerent. How serious might be the 
flaw in her marriage-ceremony, pointed ou^to 
her by the friendly prelate, she did not know. 
Her youthful ignorance of the Catholic Church, 
which she had joined only out of complaisance 
to her husband's Maryland traditions, made her 
an incompetent judge. But toward the chance of 
freedom thus held out to her, and toward Rome 
where that freedom might be found, she had come 
with flying feet. 

Never, until the ironic words of the Princess 
Martinoff had flashed the situation so vividly 
before her, had Cynthia realized with what cruel 
facility her husband's early denial of her might 
be resurrecte4 to color her present denial of him. 
"A liberty which simply recognizes you were 
never a wife at all!*' Why had not some one 
pointed out to her before that this was all that a 
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decree of annulment could do for her? Had she 
been simple-minded, to think she could eat her 
cake and have it too? Had she been insane, to 
fancy she could retain the dignity and honor 
which legal recognition of her past imion could 
alone give her, and yet be free from its bonds? 

Well, her awakening had come roughly. 
Whether or not she would wake to-morrow to 
regret the choice which she had so desperately 
made, she did not know. Her blood was still 
tingling with the passionate necessity which 
every woman feels, at all costs and at all hazards, 
to .vindicate her personal honor before the man 
she loves. She had lost Fiorestanni, but she had 
kept his respect. How final was the barrier which 
her declaration of to-night had erected between 
them, how impossible was the chance of retreat 
from her position as Walling Godfrey's wife, she 
alone knew. Even the sacrifice of her whole in- 
heritance, she was well aware, could never placate 
that weak obstinacy and wounded pride. And 
even so — faugh ! through what tortuous ways 
was her desperate imagination traveling? First 
as well as last, she might face the fact that all 
possibility was now gone of honorable and equal 
union with Alessandro di Fiorestanni. As to 
other ways, which might have appeared possible 
to a woman whose experience of life had been less 
rough than her own, she never even admitted the 
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temptation. Her years with Walling Godfrey, 
through no fault of her own, had been such as to 
make her shrink in a sick instinctive panic from 
even the appearance of dishonor. How much 
more, then, from its actual verity, incurred 
through deliberate choice ! 

Her resolution was taken. But just the same, 
being human and much in love, she leaned her 
head down on the cold leather cushions of the car, 
and sobs tore her as the wind tore at her loosened 
hair. 

The darkness, the roaring air confused her 
senses; body and soul seemed wrenched together 
in one desperate vise that could only hurt, and 
hurt, and hurt. She gazed in a kind of vague 
wonder at the dim ancient shores along which 
she flew, and which for two thousand years had 
seen so much of human pain. 

The Kttle Frenchman had made the best of his 
permission to get what he could out of the car. 
Along the road cut in the surface of the cliflF they 
flew, now rising almost to the level of the moim- 
tains on the right, now swooping suddenly toward 
the sea. The white headlights cut the darkness, 
the siren shrieked defyingly. Castellamare, Torre 
d' Annunziata, Vesuvius itself were flimg behind 
like milestones. The lighted outskirts of the city 
were reached; the car wheeled and stretched its 
long length again for home. Cynthia, ordinarily 
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the most considerate of motorists, laughed hys- 
terically to see the startled white faces which 
flashed out of the darkness as they passed. She 
hardly noticed the grazed obstacles, and Octave's 
superb skill in managing the car, except as the 
roaring speed gave to her stinging soul some- 
thing of the Nepenthe which it craved. But 
speed brought its corresponding disadvantage in 
a shortened ride. How quickly the dark myster- 
ious outline of the volcano was passed again, how 
short a time before the lights of Castellamare ap- 
peared and disappeared once more! 

With a scream of its siren, the automobile rose 
soaring up the dark surface of the cliff. It 
rounded the unseen aerial point. There wad a 
mad shout from Octave, a dizzy sideways skid, a 
shock of the brake that jarred the whole body of 
the car like an explosion. Cynthia, shutting her 
eyes, believed herself to be falling into the sea; in 
the thought of death there was no terror, but a 
grateful tranquillity. 

" Sacred name of a sacred name ! " shouted the 
blasphemous tongue of Octave. 

Cynthia, opening her eyes, beheld the car 
jammed against the concrete wall over a sheer 
dark drop of cliff. In the vivid circle of light de- 
scribed by the acetylene head-lamps. Octave was 
picking up the body of a woman. 

"Quick!" he whispered, with the scared haste 
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of the experienced automobilist. " Let me put her 
into the tonneau. We must n't let these peasants 
get after us!" 

He was a little man, but his desperation gave 
him power. He hoisted the slim body, in its 
peasant dress, up through the tonneau door 
which the terrified Cynthia held open for him. 

**The imbecile!" he said furiously; "it is her 
own fault, not ours. She was standing there on the 
wall of the cliflF, and as we rounded the turn she 
threw herself back — threw herself backward, 
madame, imder the wheels of the car! Ah! You 
would make a mess of my beautiful bright ma- 
chinery, would you?" he furiously apostrophized 
the unconscious form. "But I cheated you — I, 
Octave, — I was quick — my beautiful car was 
quick. I regretted to jar madame's neck with 
such a skid as we took, but madame under- 
stands." 

Cynthia checked his volubility. "Quick, Oc- 
tave! We must take this poor creature home to 
the villa, as quickly as we can!" 

She stooped over the limp form, which now had 
begun to stir and groan. The car flashed beneath 
a pale arc light by the roadside. In the fleeting 
gleam, Cynthia recognized the face of Cheru- 
bina. 

In her startled pang of pity, her own griefs 
were forgotten. That the poor creature's leap 
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before the onrushing ear had been an attempt at 
suicide, she could not doubt; no more than the 
logical sequence, probably, of those despairing 
sobs heard behind the cypresses yesterday. It 
was true, then, and Tonino had proved faithless. 
In a pang of the tenderest sisterly compassion 
Cynthia leaned forward, steadying the bruised 
form against the lurches of the flying automo- 
bile, pillowing the limp head against her bare 
shoulder. She, better than any one else in the 
world at this instant, could imderstand the dark 
impulse which had driven the savage, passion- 
ate creature before her to the mad act that had 
so nearly been her end. 

The car swimg aroimd the marble gate of the 
villa. With the most delighted interest, Cyn- 
thia's servants swarmed to aid the poor wretch 
whom their mistress had brought home to break 
up the monotony of their existence. Miss Hib- 
bard, who had taken a course in district nursing, 
was ravished with the chance of exhibiting her 
powers. Cherubina's injuries, once she was put 
to bed and made comfortable, appeared not so 
very serious after all. One ankle had begun to 
swell and there was a disfiguring cut across her 
forehead. Otherwise, her sufferings appeared 
chiefly mental. She shut her eyes, pressed her 
lips together, and refused to answer either ques- 
tion or attempt at consolation; while her dark 
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features worked dumbly in the most moving and 
convulsive expression of grief. 

Cynthia, worn out with the double calamity 
which she had thus been called on to bear, went 
to her room as soon as she had seen the poor crea- 
ture properly cared for. Instead of Georgette, 
however, it was her Uttle ItaUan parlor maid who 
waited in her dressing-room. 

"Has Georgette gone out again?" Cynthia 
asked, with sharp vexation. **Upon my word, 
that woman — " 

"The Frenchwoman has gone with her trunk, 
signora, and has left her excellency this.*' 

For the first time Cynthia noticed a certain ex- 
citement, a delighted importance in the manner 
of the girl before her. She snatched the letter held 
out to her and read it swiftly. It merely in- 
formed madame, however, that owing to the 
writer's growing nostalgia she had found it im- 
possible to resist the call of Paris for an instant 
more, and had departed to take the express from 
Naples that very night. A thousand regrets, 
apologies, etc. And would madame send the 
wages yet owing her to the Passy address below. 

Cynthia threw the precious epistle away in 
considerable anger. She had never cared for 
Georgette, but she had been a useful servant, and 
her desertion at this time must inevitably cost 
much extra annoyance. 
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"The Frenchwoman is gone?*' asked the little 
parlor maid, with a demure grin. 

" Yes, back to Paris. It appears, she was home- 
sick. Imbecile!*' 

"Signora!" In her excitement, the little Ital- 
ian almost dropped the diamonds that she was 
replacing in their case. "Is it possible, then, her 
excellency does not know where Mademoiselle 
Georgette has gone?" 

"If she has not gone to Paris, then how should 
I know?'' returned Cynthia in weary disgust. 

"But, signora — is it possible her excellency 
has not observed that during all these past weeks, 
the Frenchwoman has been in love? Mamma mia! 
In the kitchen, nothing else has been talked of. 
Such madness of imprudence! No sooner was 
her excellency's back turned than mademoiselle 
was out of the house to join her lover; spending 
all her wages on him; stealing her excellency's 
cologne to make him presents; promenading with 
him half the night. One would think she had no 
need to run away; but it was the fear of her life, 
excellency, that drove her away at last. And, 
evidently, it was not worth while to go alone ! " 

"The fear of her life — what do you mean?'* 
asked Cynthia wearily; but her interest in her 
waiting-woman's love affairs was languid. 

The great Italian eyes opened in artless amaze- 
ment. "Herexcellencyasks me such a question — 
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her excellency, who knows Cherubina and her 
savage Sicilian ways? How long would it take 
her, does her excellency think, to have her dagger 
through the heart of the woman that stole her 
husband from her? '' 

In spite of her exhaustion, Cynthia started to 
her feet. "Sacred Heavens, woman,'* she cried, 
"do you mean to tell me it's Tonino that my 
Georgette had run away with?" 

" Who else? '' returned the girl, delighted at the 
eflFect her news had produced. "And now her ex- 
cellency understands why Cherubina, poveretta, 
was running about the roads alone at midnight, 
letting herself be killed by the automobiles of the 
nobility." 

Cynthia, left finally alone for the night, sat for 
long hours stiff and rigid in her chair. Upstairs, 
Cherubina writhed in the pangs of a deserted wo- 
man; in the villa on the opposing point, she knew 
some one else, dearer to her than the little Sicilian 
savage, was suffering a grief hardly less deep — 
and both, strangely enough, as the outcome of 
their connection with her. This indirect responsi- 
bility bowed her more deeply than even her own 
loss. The one compensation she could offer them, 
it seemed to her, was to accept her own share of 
pain without resistance. So she sat stiff, dry-eyed, 
and motionless, with the Fioretti clenched be- 
tween her hands. 



VIII 

Cherubina 's mad attempt, so piteously 
barren of results, worked at least one question- 
able good for her benefactress; it provided Cyn- 
thia with an excuse for not leaving Sorrento. 

Her resolutions to cut short her business with 
the Vatican, to say good-by to Alessandro di 
Fiorestanni, would have had for their natural 
consequence her immediate departure. But to 
leave the poor creature who, as everybody knew, 
was the victim of Mrs. Godfrey's unprincipled 
French maid and of her careless chauffeur, would 
have been an act of intolerable heartlessness. 

So with the strange instinct that sets a child 
to pinching its sore finger, and draws the human 
heart back always to the scene of its most griev- 
ous pain, Cynthia Godfrey stayed on in the villa 
which was her only home; to get her breath again, 
as it were, after the sickening body-blow she had 
received, and to adjust her life to the new condi- 
tions facing her. 

The hopes and fears, the fixed ideas that yes- 
terday had made up her life, were now indeed all 
swept away. Within the past three months, the 
hope of annulment had become a part of her very 
existence; she had panted and schemed and 
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pulled wires for it, she had traveled far for it, she 
had, so to speak, eaten and drunk and slept for no 
other object in life. Freedom from the husband 
who had first dishonored her and then sought to 
profit by her, freedom from the haunting shadow 
of pursuit and of unknown legal terrors, freedom 
to wipe out the record of the past and begin life 
again as Cynthia Langham, independent and 
clean — this hope, branded as it were in the very 
flesh of her heart, had seemed at first to pro- 
mise as much as this world could offer; until Ales- 
sandro di Fiorestanni came, to bring into her 
life another hope which seemed rather to touch 
Heaven. 

But now, one hope was gone with the other. 
The very props and foundations of her life, as it 
seemed, had been knocked from under her; and 
she, bleeding and breathless, was left alone to 
build up things again from the beginning. 

Not, of course, that she was left entirely alone; 
not that her new friends were lacking in kind- 
ness; kindness was in fact their dominant note. 
But kindness, where it supplants admiration, is a 
bitter draft. Everybody left cards on her, as 
they might after a death in the family; but there 
were no more invitations. The Duchessa di 
Fiorestanni, indeed, spoke sweetly of the future. 
"When your husband comes, cava dgnoray* she 
said, " we shall hope for some delightful reunions. '* 
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Her maternal heart, it was evident, was aware 
of some alarm for her son. 

The cardinal approached the point even more 
closely. In his manner, only, Cynthia was aware 
of no shade of change, of pity or patronage. EQs 
admiration, his respect for her self-sacrificing de- 
cision, he spoke out openly on the occasion of his 
visit to her. " I was proud of you, my daughter ! '* 
he said, with grave enthusiasm, as he offered her 
his hand. 

In such applause, from such a soiux^e, the un- 
happy Cynthia felt she had almost reaped the 
recompense of honor for which she had sacri- 
ficed so much. The tears came to her eyes as she 
listened to his praises of her kindness to Tonino's 
abandoned wife, to his thanks for her bounty to 
the poor of Sorrento. "You will be missed, my 
dear daughter, when you go!" 

Cynthia winced. It seemed to her that a littte 
thin poniard had struck through the soft Italian 
si)eech. It was taken for granted, then, that she 
was going? The worst of it was, she had to own 
that the cardinal's supposition was entirely rea- 
sonable — as were also the next thrusts of his de- 
licate sub-cutaneous knife. Mutely she sat with a 
httle tremulous smile on her lips, while her august 
visitor went on to speak of his family's strong at- 
tachment to her — his sister's affection, his 
nephew's really exceptional admiration. 
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To baffle her own vivisection by the kind old 
eyes bent upon her, Cynthia knew to be impos- 
sible; but she made the operation at least as de- 
corous and as difficult as possible, by retorting 
with a few calm sentences descriptive of her own 
admiration for the Fiorestanni, mother and son. 
Instantly the cardinal's keen face was all alive. 

" Yes, a young man of wonderful promise — 
already of wonderful performance, though his 
uncle says it. Last year, as the result of a special 
report which he made to the War Office, the en- 
tire Italian heavy cavalry had their equipment 
altered — but I will trouble you with no techni- 
cal details, signora. You understand, I am sure, 
what a brilliant career lies before him — you will 
sympathize with the perpetual uneasiness which 
his mother and I feel, lest through some indiscre- 
tion, some mis-step easily made by his ardent 
nature, that career should be spoiled ! '* 

This, then, was the object of the cardinal's 
visit. Her sudden understanding called back 
Cynthia's strength. With eyes as blankly imper- 
vious as the prelate's own, she bowed and said that 
she imderstood the situation exactly. 

"You, of course, with your delicate notions of 
honor, cara figliuoUiy** returned the cardinal, in 
caressing accents, "you can understand. But for 
the most part you Americans, who regard us 
other Italians as a nation of libertines, express 
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entire amazement at the standard of personal con- 
duct imposed upon our army officers. It is the 
same, as you know, in France. And our king, 
whose ideals are very high, has imposed regula- 
tions even more strict. One breath of scandal on 
the private reputation of one of his officers, and 
that officer's career is at an end. You understand 
now why my sister and I are in continual uneasi- 
ness for our high-spirited boy, and why we look 
forward with so much impatience to the day 
when he will be safely married to the little 
Loletta?" 

"Yes, eminence, I understand perfectly,*' she 
returned steadily, as she bent over the hand he 
offered her. His going, apart from its immense 
relief, seemed like the passing of Old- World splen- 
dor, of subtle Old-World methods against which 
her Anglo-Saxon soul vainly rebelled. "He 
needn't be afraid. I won't spoil Alessandro's 
career!" she said to herself proudly, and her eyes 
burned with tears. 

A business visit from the Princess Martinoff , 
later in the day, gave her the same sense of fight- 
ing under water while the eyes smiled sweetly 
above. The lady had come, ostensibly, to arrange 
for the photographing of some tapestries, to 
which she held the right under the terms of the 
lease. Her real object, however, was tolerably 
clear. She wanted to express to her dear Mrs. 
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Godfrey her deep, her anguished regret for the 
painful scene enacted in her house the other 
night; she wanted, above all, to express her sor- 
row, together with that of darling Loletta and 
dear Alessandro, at her charming tenant's ap- 
proaching departure from Sorrento. When this 
sad event should take place she hinted at her en- 
tire willingness to take her villa back again, with 
the rent paid in full to the end of the season. 

Cynthia thanked her coldly; but her heart 
swelled within her. She, who a few short days 
ago had felt herself so desired, so precious a thing, 
now knew herself for what she was: a forlorn out- 
sider, struggling with intangible influences against 
which an open battle was vain. Nowhere, it 
seemed to her, could she touch anything that was 
what it appeared to be. After the Princess Mar- 
tinoff 's departure, a young man whom she knew 
to be Fiorestanni's orderly and body-servant, 
came with an inunense bouquet of July roses. 
"From her excellency the duchessa, with the 
most cordial salutes." The man's glance of de- 
mure warning taught her to expect something 
more than met her eyes. Once in her room, 
when she untied the green bush of stalks, a letter 
fell out. 

She caught it up and pressed it to her bosom. 
Every day since the catastrophe at the prin- 
cess's, had she not received a letter from the same 
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writer? And all arriving through some veiled or 
unexpected method of delivery. She recognized 
the sharp need of precaution, the keen Latin baf- 
fling of subtlety with subtlety; but the inevitable 
admission that her love was now a thing out- 
lawed and banned, caused these messages to bring 
her almost as much pain as delight. Letters ad- 
dressed on the typewriter and with a business ad- 
dress in the corner — letters addressed in differ- 
ent hands, posted in Naples, in Capri, in Rome 
— one and all they testified to Alessandro's un- 
altered thought of her, to his anxious care for her 
reputation, and to the utter hopelessness of her 
situation. She refused to answer the letters; she 
winced when one fell at her feet, as it were, out of 
the void; but she read them with greedy delight. 
This last, which was a repetition of its prede- 
cessors, protested a passion which was now grow- 
ing desperate; it begged for an interview, on 
terms already suggested and urged. A little res- 
taurant at Posilippo, on the other side of the 
bay, was named; precautions, infinite precau- 
tions, were laid down, through which two persons 
might meet without being observed, might lunch 
and talk together. An interview, a personal in- 
terview, that was all that the writer begged; a 
brief meeting in which the future might be dis- 
cussed, in which ways and means might be found. 
Was that too much for her to give, to one who 
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loved her so, to one whom she knew to respect 
her honor as deeply as she did herself? 

Cynthia pinched her eyelids with her fingers, to 
keep the tears from coming. There on the other 
side of that soft blue water, Alessandro was wait- 
ing for her — waiting for her every day; tempta- 
tion tore at her with a hand that seemed almost 
physical, to order her automobile ^and fly to Po- 
siUppo. But whether it was the remembrance 
of the cardinal's words, or some inborn instinct 
deeper and more imperative yet, her thoughts 
met some opposing power that restrained them 
short of action. 

Miserable, urged by some hot restlessness that 
forbade repose, she went upstairs to see Cheru- 
bina. 

Thanks to Miss Hibbard's excellent nursing, 
the patient was already on the road to recovery. 
That lady, who had been trying the effect of 
kindergarten methods on the convalescent peas- 
ant mind, replaced her colored cards in their 
boxes as Mrs. Godfrey entered the room. Her 
resentment against her employer, though well 
under control, was by no means abated. Cynthia's 
countless invitations, her unceasing and un- 
shared gayeties of the past month, had by no 
means increased the good will of the neglected 
Miss Hibbard, late of Beacon Street, Boston. Her 
expected letter of information had not yet ar- 
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rived; some secret yet distinctly felt calamity 
had in these past few days fallen on this house, 
and had not been explained to her; and most 
grievous of all, in all these weeks at Sorrento she 
had hardly met a princess or a marchesa either. 
Cynthia — who remained entirely ignorant of 
her companion's secret weakness, and who would 
have been very glad to gratify it had she known 
— merely felt a vague thankfulness in the pre- 
sence of this discreet and capable woman, to 
whom at this painful time she might intrust the 
management of her affairs and of her rather per- 
plexing guest. 

From her cushioned deck-chair beside the win- 
dow, Cherubina lifted solemn eyes. Cynthia's 
inquiries brought forth the information that the 
patient was much better in her body, but low in 
her mind — worrying obstinately. Cynthia's lips 
trembled; she understood them better than Miss 
Hibbard — the worries that lay in Cherubina's 
heart ! But she turned to the patient with a du- 
teous cheerfulness: — 

"This will never do, Cherubina — you must 
get well ! Don't you know, I have been hearing 
many inquiries about you?" 

Cynthia's charitable labors, under the direc- 
tion of the Duchessa di Fiorestanni, had brought 
her much into relation with the poor of Sorrento, 
and the peasants of the surrounding orange 
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groves. During these past unhappy days, though 
she herself had hardly left her grounds, these 
humble friends had been assiduous in their at- 
tentions. It was of their inquiries that Cynthia 
spoke; for one and all, they had been devoured 
with curiosity about the present condition of the 
deserted SiciUan. But more than curiosity, more 
than friendly sympathy, had spoken the voice of 
their own necessities. Their yearly performances 
of the ancient Tarantella were always reckoned 
upon, thanks to the presence of innumerable 
open-handed visitors, as one of their chief sources 
of annual income. Among the poorer families in 
Sorrento there was hardly one that did not send 
a son or a daughter to dance in one of the Taran- 
tella's intricate figures or to sing in its chorus; 
hardly a family but would next winter feel the 
pinch if now at the last moment the Tarantella 
were abandoned. Yet how to give it, without 
their prima donna? 

Cherubina, with lips stubbornly pressed to- 
gether, listened to her benefactress's statement 
of the case. Her brief answer, however, showed 
only her satisfaction in doing harm to the coun- 
try-side which was Tonino's home. Then she 
suddenly clutched Cynthia's hand. 

"Are there any news of him? " she whispered. 

"Of whom, Cherubina?" asked Miss Hibbard, 
with clear precision, as she sorted her papers. 
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Cynthia, however, knew better than to pre- 
tend ignorance. 

"None, my poor girl!*' she murmured in pity- 
ing accents; "he is gone away; no one knows 
where he is/' 

^^Yfhere they are, her excellency means!" re- 
torted the invalid, with a sudden energy that was 
almost terrifying; while a light danced through her 
dark eyes like the flame through a kettle of molten 
pitch. Cynthia, fearful lest Cherubina work her- 
self up into a destructive and wholly useless pas- 
sion, bent over her with a soothing caress. 

Considering the violence of the Sicilian's ex- 
pression, her next words were of a surprisingly 
mild nature: — 

"Excellency," she said, with a kind of fury, "I 
want to offer to your nobility my humble thanks, 
and my grateful prayers to the Santa Maria 
Segreta, who gives to women their hearts' de- 
Sire. 

"Why, my dear Cherubina!" cried Cynthia, 
in the first flush of pleasure that she had knovm 
for days, "I'm sure it's httle enough I've done 
for you, considering it was my automobile that 
nearly killed you." 

"It was her excellency's automobile," returned 
Cherubina, with solemn energy, " that saved my 
life!" 

She stopped short and gazed at Miss Hibbard 
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with so pointed an expression that that lady, 
gathering up her various apparatus, made icy ex- 
cuses and flounced from the room. Her patient 
gazed after her in undisguised relief. 

"I am glad she has gone," she observed; "one 
cannot speak before that lady. She understands 
nothing. She has never loved. I do not beheve 
she has wanted to kill anybody in her whole 
life!'' 

Cynthia caught her breath in sharp sympathy. 
"And have you, Cherubina!" 

The Sicilian turned wondering eyes upon her. 
**But I wanted to kill myself, the other evening! 
Did not her excellency understand that? But I 
was afraid — the water looked dark and so cold. 
I was not courageous, like the signora, mother of 
her excellency — as the signora herself, doubt- 
less, could be. So when I saw the automobile 
coming, with its lamps shining like the lava when 
it flows from Etna, that seemed the easiest way 
to die. But it was the automobile of her ex- 
cellency, whose fate is bound up with mine — 
has her nobility forgotten?'* She flung out her 
feverish brown hand, oddly dark against the 
white wrapper which her hostess had bestowed 
upon her. "And so, because the automobile of 
her excellency refused to kill me, it is plainly my 
destiny that I should live. I shall live, that is, 
until I have revenged myself on that woman — 
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or on the two of them. Will her excellency accept 
my humble thanks?" 

In the contentment which this thought 
brought to her, the speaker's face relaxed from 
its unnatural stricture. Her large eyes became 
curiously infantile in their look of greedy joy. 
"When I saw her excellency's hand, I knew it was 
not for nothing that we had met," she observed ; 
"and now, look what her excellency has done for 
me ! Thanks to her nobility, and with the help of 
the Blessed Virgin, I shall have my revenge! 
Who knows, perhaps it is fated that I also, in my 
turn, shall perform some precious benefit for her 
excellency before I die!" 

Cynthia's bounden duty, she said to herself, 
was to demand present payment of the benefit 
in question, in the shape of a promise that the 
speaker would abstain from her unholy purpose 
of revenge. But in Cynthia Godfrey's own veins 
the blood flowed too hotly, in her own heart the 
longing and the bitterness of love lay too heavily, 
for her to be wholly out of sympathy with Cher- 
ubina's thought. And besides, any dissuasion 
would obviously serve nothing. No, the precious 
pair of rascals must take care of themselves, and 
Cynthia's whole thought should be for the de- 
serted wife and her present good. 

"Then if you want to please me, and at the 
same time forget your own sadness, Cherubina^ 
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won't you go back to your place in the dance? 
Think of all these poor people; what will they 
do if the Tarantella is a failure? And where can 
they ever find another dancer like you, or one 
with so sweet a voice?'' 

But Cherubina's wary soul had retired swiftly 
within its shell. "I cannot dance, with this an- 
kle!" she returned half -sullenly, 

"But, Cherubina, your ankle will soon be well, 
the doctor said so!" urged Cynthia. "It's not a 
sprain, but a bruise, which will soon heal. And 
in any case, your part is not so much to dance as 
to sing. Won't you try to sing, Cherubina?" 

"But it's more of me than my ankle that is 
broken and bruised," retorted the Sicilian, with 
sombre passion. "Does her excellency think, 
then, that it would be so easy to sing above a 
broken heart? " 

Cynthia, self-reproachful and abashed, made 
no reply. Then she started — threw up her head. 

The other woman, wrapped in her own tragic 
thought, pursued her advantage. 

"To dance! To sing! Ah, no, excellency, these 
are not things that do themselves when a woman 
has lost the lips and the arms that warmed the 
life within her! but — " she checked herself. 
"What does her excellency know of these things? 
she is rich, she is noble. It is impossible she 
should know what we others, poor washerwo- 
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men, and olive-pickers, we know! But does her 
excellency think she could dance and sing, if her 
heart were burning a hole against her throat? If 
she loved some one and knew that never, never 
again would she see him any more?" 

Cynthia was silent. A new idea was boiling in 
her brain. 

Cherubina, very naturally, took the absence of 
reply as an admission of defeat. 

"Her excellency confesses," she observed, with 
morose triumph, "that she could not do it her- 
self!" 

"You think so?" returned Cynthia quietly. 
"Suppose I prove to you that you are wrong? 
Not of course that my heart is breaking for any- 
body," she added, with self-betraying haste. 
Then: "Is the Tarantella very hard, Cherubina?" 

For the first time in the past week, the opaque 
eyes of the Sicilian took on the sparkle of life. 
"Excellency! What is this? Does she mean, she 
would like to dance in the Tarantella?" 

"Could I do it, Cherubina, do you think?" 
asked the American in sudden excitement. 

The dark eyes looked her up and down. " Che! 
It is hard to say. In any case, she would not be 
the first nobility to dance beside the peasants. 
Ahy Diol What tales have I heard since coming 
here, of the old days when there were still kings 
in Naples, and ladies had lovers! But for the 
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signora, being a foreigner, it is harder to say. 
That she can sing, I know. I myself heard her 
voice in a stomeUo of Sicily, the first night I came 
for the washing. I said: ^Thereis one who can 
sing!' And Tonino — " She stopped, gasped, 
and clenched her hands to go on. " Yes, her excel- 
lency could sing the music. I myself — Cheru- 
bina — will teach it to her.'* With a sudden 
thought, she leaned forward and clutched her 
hostess's hand. "Has her excellency forgotten," 
she cried in sudden self-forgetfulness, "has she 
forgotten the lines upon our palms? Beyond a 
doubt, this is what was meant, since Heaven 
forbid that the signora should suffer my misfor- 
tunes. It is her destiny, no less, that her excel- 
lency should take my place in the Tarantella!" 

Cynthia, who liked to consider herself above 
superstition, repelled the notion; but neverthe- 
less the fantastic idea caught and clung, adding 
its feathery weight to the push of influences al- 
ready strong within her. 

She was recalled by the Sicilian's next ques- 
tion: "Her excellency can dance?" 

"Yes, Cherubina. In Paris I learned dances 
which perhaps are harder than your Tarantella.'* 

" Chel Well, if Fate wills it, all things are pos- 
sible. I myself — Cherubina — will teach th6 
steps to her excellency. Even with this wicked 
ankle, I can still dance. I am a very fine dancer 
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— in the dances at Taormina I was always the 
leader. That is the reason they chose me here. If 
I myself teach her excellency, it is possible that 
she may learn— it is possible!" 

Cherubina, suddenly promoted from helpless 
dependent to patron and tutor, spoke in a tone of 
ineffable condescension. But her hostess, lost in 
the whirl of thought, had no notice to give such 
a trifle. 

"The poor peasants!*' were her next rather 
irrelevant words. After all, did she not owe it to 
them to see that their highly profitable yearly 
festa was not ruined by her means? Was Cheru- 
bina, their prima donna and chief reliance, to be 
incapacitated, first spiritually, and then physically 
by her indirect agency, and she to feel no respon- 
sibility? The mischief that had been caused by 
her servants, by Georgette and by Octave, she 
must try to repair; this was only the commonest 
law of employer's liability and human kindness. 

She took a long breath. After all, why pretend 
to herself? K she decided to remain in Sorrento, 
to put on Cherubina's clothes and dance with the 
peasants in their Tarantella, she knew perfectly 
well it would be from no unselfish motives of 
philanthropy. The whole sum of her humble 
friends* fiinancial loss she could have repaired 
with a single hundred-dollar bill. But she would 
have lost an excitement that beckoned her tor- 
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tured spirit, a romantic adventure that pro- 
mised her a few hours, at least, of forgetfuhiess. 

With her chin in her hand she knelt down at 
the window. Cherubina, with the instinctive 
good manners of her race, waited in silence. 

Cynthia, with her eyes fixed on the tree-bow- 
ered villa on the opposing point, drew a long 
breath that sent shudders to her very fiaiger- 
tips. Yes, she would be honest with herself. Be- 
yond a doubt, this offered bit of play-acting 
formed a strong temptation to the daughter of an 
artist, to a musician of more than ordinary ac- 
complishment. Beyond question she, thus sud- 
denly cut off from the society where she had been 
made much of, felt herself drawn toward the 
warm human comradeship of her humble peas- 
ants, whose dialect she understood and on whose 
discretion she felt able to rely. Her bruised soul 
turned, as so many another has done before it, 
to homely things, to common things for its con- 
solation. And here was offered her beside the 
glow and glamour of art, even though in little. 

She clasped her hands about her forehead. 
Why was she here in Sorrento at all? Why did 
she, who found the strength thus to confine her- 
self to the house, to refuse her lover's rendezvous 
and leave his letters unanswered — why was she 
so irresistibly drawn by this small and dubious 
adventure? 
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She knew. It was because on this oblique 
path, without the dreadful responsibility of 
choice, she might possibly receive from the hands 
of Fate what she could not, would not seize for 
herself. It was because in the liberty oflfered her 
by this disguise, in the continual coming and 
going thus made necessary, there was always a 
chance — just a loophole of possibility — that 
she might again see Alessandro. 

She bent her hot head against the marble win- 
dow sill. The thought had sent the blood racing 
through her veins. For a moment her conscious- 
ness was a mere blur of intoxicating remem- 
brance — Alessandro's eyes, his voice, his touch 
upon her hand. But even through this emotional 
confusion of her senses, her Anglo-Saxon soul 
sent its piercing questions; why, since she had had 
the strength to withdraw herself from her lover in 
her own proper person, did she now seize at the 
bare possibility of seeing him in the questionable 
circumstances of a disguise? Why did she, who 
at so desperate a cost had saved her honorable 
reputation, now risk throwing it to the winds for 
a single small adventure? If she was resolved to 
terminate her affair with Alessandro dt Fiore- 
stanni, why did she not have her trunks packed, 
and take the Naples-to-Paris express this very 
evening? If on the other hand she admitted her 
own inability to live without him, why did she 
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not accept in its fullest measure the golden 
warmth of joy that her requited love offered her? 
Why did she not this instant ring for Octave, and 
set out at full speed for PosiUppo? 

But the soul of an emotional woman is no cal- 
culating machine, moved to its results by un- 
alterable principles of logic; especially when that 
soul is the battleground between the two strong- 
est of spiritual forces — the passion of love and 
the desire to do right. The tears sprang up in 
Cynthia's eyes as she felt her own weakness. "I 
want to be good,*' she said to herself with pas- 
sion; "IVe succeeded in being just a Kttle bit 
good, perhaps. Then why must I spoil it all by 
staying here and acting like a fool?*' 

The very question was an admission of surren- 
der. When she next spoke it was to ask Cheru- 
bina if she would be willing to sell her a costume. 



IX 

It was in these latter days that an exceeding 
great reward came suddenly to Miss Mabel Hib- 
bard, for her patience in the false position into 
which Fate had thrust her. The Princess Martin- 
oflf invited her to luncheon. 

This occurrence only served to confirm the 
opinion which Miss Hibbard had secretly held all 
along : if these people were given a chance to meet 
her, only one chance, they could not fail to ap- 
preciate her social value. The lineal descendant 
of John Alden and Priscilla was, to say the least, 
on an equality with this Roman and Florentine 
nobiUty ; the mortifying thing was to realize that» 
through the dog-in-the-manger attitude of her 
employer, they were given no chance to know it. 
And now that, merely by accident and no thanks 
to Mrs. Godfrey, she had made the acquaintance 
of the princess, look how quickly her due recog- 
nition had followed ! 

The accident which, so to speak, had brought 
her into her kingdom, had been the absence of 
Mrs. Godfrey on the occasion of a business call 
from her proprietor. To be sure, since Mrs. God- 
frey's late imexplained withdrawal from society 
the princess's business visits had been as frequent 
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as they had apparently been unwelcome. This 
last visit, which tcK)k place rather late in the 
evening, had been to take flashlight photographs 
of the GobeUn tapestries which the princess had 
left in her villa, and of which she seemed inor- 
dinately proud. Miss Hibbard, who at one time 
had had a fad for amateur photography and who 
thought it a shame the princess should have no 
one to receive her, happened to be in the salon 
when that lady walked in. Result, immediate 
recognition of Miss Hibbard at her true value, 
and a most charming evening; followed the very 
next morning by an invitation to luncheon. 

Mrs. Godfrey's coldness at the mention of 
Princess Martinoflf*s name, her perfunctory offer 
of the automobile to take Miss Hibbard to the 
festivity in question — this open lack of sym- 
pathy the companion interpreted with ease. If 
the employer, whose social star had so plainly set, 
were jealous of the rising luminary of her paid 
dependent, who could wonder? After treating 
her companion like a servant, and shutting her 
up like one, could she be expected to feel pleasure 
in the promptness with which a Martinoff recog- 
nized a Hibbard of Boston? This at least wa^ the 
way the case looked to Miss Hibbard herself; and 
she loved Mrs. Godfrey accordingly. 

But as Fate had condemned her to take her 
living from the hands of this thoroughly frivolous 
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and selfish little upstart, she was too much of a 
philosopher not to conceal her feelings. And it 
was with something like admiration for her own 
self-command that, on the appointed hour, she 
stepped into the waiting automobile. Her nod 
to Mrs. Godfrey on the veranda was, she thought, 
just the right combination of acknowledgment 
and of dignity. She was very well satisfied, also, 
with the eflfect of her new brown-and-white fou- 
lard over its well-starched white petticoat; and 
beneath her burnt-straw hat, which had cost 

her fifteen dollars at , Boylston Street, and 

therefore must be correct, her well-tanned face 
gUstened mnocent of powder, and fiUed with the 
calm self-contentment of one who goes to lunch 
with a princess. 

"Have a good time!** called Cynthia's girlish 
voice from the veranda. 

Miss Hibbard nodded grimly. That was what 
she meant to do. "And no thanks to you, 
either!" she murmured under her breath as the 
automobile whirled down the drive. 

It was some disappointment to her, on her ar- 
rival at the tiny villa of the princess, to find that 
she was to have no opportunity of extending her 
acquaintance among the caste which she felt to 
be her own. But before lunch was half done, she 
had come to see how much more compliment, how 
much more subtle appreciation of her birth and 
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personality^ was conveyed by this Kttle family 
lunch. Loletta, alter the ices, was banished for her 
siesta. But even before the cosy coffee and cigar- 
ettes, t6te-4-t6te with the princess in a shady 
comer of the garden. Miss Hibbard had been 
made to feel how deeply she was appreciated in 
this house, and how much honor she had done it 
in accepting its hospitality. 

Corinna Martinoff , who in her time had made 
and unmade ambassadors, who had sent men to 
the Urals and women to the cloister, had no very 
hard task in fascinating a rather dull, snobbish, 
and conceited woman, smarting under what she 
felt to be injustice, and yearning for the social 
recognition which she considered as her due. Be- 
fore the second cigarette was smoked, she had 
sketched for her hostess the honorable history of 
the Hibbard family, from the days of the Alden 
alliance; and had enumerated in full the chief 
justices, college presidents, and golf champions 
which it had given to the nation. 

To all this the princess listened with an appear- 
ance of the deepest interest. "Dio!** she ex- 
claimed, with a long breath of admiration. 
**When one thinks there are Europeans who be- 
lieve their blood more distinguished than any- 
thing that is found in America! But still, dear 
signorina, I must believe your case to be a rather 
exceptional one. I cannot believe there are many 
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families with a history so interesting and so im- 
pressive as yours; just as — you will pardon my 
personalities? — there are very few Americans 
like you." 

Miss Hibbard modestly disclaimed the compli- 
ment; but its sweetness, in confirming her own 
secret opinion of herself, touched the very quick 
of her soul. The tactful hostess's next remark 
was, if possible, yet more gratifying. 

"One sees so few Americans, if you wiU per- 
mit me to say so, with your indescribable air of 
being bom,** she said tactfully. ^*Ckic one sees; 
beauty, a certain superficial cleverness. Now, for 
instance, there is your little friend, Mrs. God- 
frey —** 

She paused abruptly, and her dark glance shot 
sideways; but Miss Hibbard noticed only the 
velvety voice, and the long-sought opportunity 
to assert her superiority to her employer. 

"Mrs. Godfrey!*' her answer was a mere echo 
of the name; but the tone betrayed her secret. 

The princess shook her head with the most 
tranquil little laugh. 

"There! I knew it! I knew that a person of 
your distinction, signorina, of your exquisitely 
superior breeding, could not be really blinded by 
the perfectly superficial charms of that — er — 
rather common little person. You see, I speak 
frankly ; it 's my nature. But at least, I am equally 
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frank about my own affairs; and I'll confess, my 
opinion of Mrs, Godfrey is exactly similar to 
your own." 

Miss Hibbard was no gossip; her inherited 
good-breeding forbade that. But she was an en- 
thusiastic student of psychology, who found that 
human natiu^ offered her her only opportun- 
ity for specific study. And beside, the princess's 
sympathy made her realize how really outrageous 
had been Mrs. Godfrey's behavior to herself. In 
short, the aristocratic Miss Hibbard, A.B., was 
by this time as supple as an old glove in the hands 
of the woman who now, as formerly, had the 
strongest possible interest in damaging Cynthia's 
character and banishing her from Sorrento. The 
Princess Martinoff, perceiving this fact, pro- 
ceeded to come to the point. 

"Why, now that she has given up her attempt 
to have her marriage annulled — if it was a mar- 
riage! — does she still stay in Sorrento, dear 
signorina?" 

The dear signorina, not knowing and not car- 
ing to confess her ignorance, merely shook her 
head. ^* Ah, that's the question!" 

"Not that it's any of my business," went on 
the caressing tones of the hostess, "though — 
yes, it is my business. I will own to you frankly, 
my anxiety is for my dear cousin, the Duchessa 
di Fiorestanni. Even at first, before the exact 
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nature of Mrs. Godfrey's position became known, 
it was a painful thing for Sandrino's family to see 
the influence she had succeeded in obtaining over 
him. But now, when all possibility of honorable 
alliance is known to be out of the question, the 
publicity of the affair becomes very trying to his 
family and very dangerous for his career. So it 
becomes the plain duty of his friends, and of their 
friends, to cut it as short as possible. Does San- 
drino come often to the villa, dear signorina?" 

This question, shot suddenly at Miss Hibbard, 
quite took away her breath. She would have had 
the whole-hearted pleasure of the virtuous wo- 
man in answering "Yes.** But truth, like her 
other unbending traditions, was strong within 
her. She therefore answered plainly: — 

"No, never.*' 

"Ah!** the princess sighed in disappointment. 
" But Mrs. Godfrey goes out often, dear signor- 
ina?** 

Again stem truth prevailed. "Except to go to 
church, I have not known her to leave the 
grounds in the past fortnight. She has been suf- 
fering a great deal from headache — shut up in 
her room. In fact, I have hardly seen her!** 

"You have hardly seen her — I understand!** 
The tone was enigmatic, and the princess*s next 
move, to tell the truth, was an unexpected one. 
Turning to the little veranda table beside her, she 
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fumbled among the books. Then she produced a 
tiny ancient volume, bound in calf and delicately 
tooled. "Do you know this book, signorina?** 

Miss Hibbard took it. Then she uttered a little 
cry of surprise. "Why, it's Mrs. Godfrey's copy 
of the Fiorettil She was asking me, only yes- 
terday, if I had seen anything of it.*' 

"Mrs. Godfrey's book? " returned the princess> 
with a significant laugh. "But this book, signor- 
ina, was dropped by a peasant woman ! " 

"Impossible!" cried Miss Hibbard sturdily; 
"for Mrs. Godfrey, as I happen to know, regards 
that little book as the apple of her eye. She car- 
ries it everywhere with her. Never have I seen 
her more distressed than she was yesterday, 
when she thought that she had lost it." 

Again the princess's words were unexpected. 
" When did Cherubina leave the villa, signorina? " 

"Let me see." Miss Hibbard pondered. 
"Night before last, princess. I particularly re- 
member, it was Wednesday; the same evening 
that you took the photographs." 

"Ah! It was before or after dinner that she 
left?" 

"Before — it was eight o'clock when she went 
away. I happen to remember particularly, be- 
cause it was I who took her home in the auto- 
mobile, to her cottage beside the graveyard up 
there on the hill. A gloomy place, and a gloomy 
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errand ! She sobbed with the most utter absence 
of self-control, all the way/' 

"Ah! But why, if I may ask such a question, 
did Mrs. Godfrey send the little creature home in 
her own automobile?" 

"Why?" Miss Hibbard stared. "Did n't you 
know, princess, about Cherubina's accident of 
last week? Her ankle is still bad — she can 
hardly walk." 

"Ah!" The princess's bland exclamation was 
hardly more than a coo. "You surprise me. In 
that case, how did Mrs. Godfrey happen to let 
her pet go home at all? " 

"Let her?" retorted Miss Hibbard, with a 
grim laugh. "There was no question of letting. 
Mrs. Godfrey, I am bound to own, urged her to 
stay longer; but Cherubina simply went. She has 
the idea, you see, that that precious husband of 
hers may come back to her. It 's incomprehensi- 
ble, the infatuation that some women are capable 
of! So she wishes, I believe, to be on hand to re- 
ceive him. " 

"I see." The princess echoed Miss Hibbard's 
laugh, with the most agreeable flattery. "So the 
poor little imbecile, on the stray chance of seeing 
a perfectly worthless man, left her comfortable 
quarters and went back to her solitary cabin. I 
suppose she has not been back to the villa since 
you took her home, signorina?" 
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"Back to the villa? No, indeed. Why, she 
could do no more than hobble to the well." A 
sudden thought penetrated the speaker's brain. 
"Did you think that Cherubina might perhaps 
have stolen the book from Mrs. Godfrey, prin- 
cess?" 

" No, no indeed ! " The princess was profuse in 
her denials. "I see now, I was quite mistaken 
in my idea. Mrs. Godfrey, of course, dropped the 
book herself; and I, with my stupid near-sighted 
eyes, saw the peasant woman pass by and thought 
that 5^ had dropped it. Don't tell any one about 
my idiotic blunder, dear signorina." 

"Of course not!" retorted Miss Hibbard, de- 
lighted at possessing the confidence of her noble 
hostess. Though an odd feeling of disappoint- 
ment pervaded her, as she took the Fioretti, and 
listened to all the polite messages with which 
it was to be delivered to its owner. Was all their 
delicious interchange of secret thought, which 
had made her feel quite Machiavellian and 
cinquecentOy to end so tamely as this? 

She brightened up, however, when the prin- 
cess, after the most affectionate of good-bys, 
added: "Though on second thoughts, signorina, 
perhaps you had better not mention to Mrs. God- 
frey that it was I who foimd her Fioretti. She 
dislikes me so, poor child! I'm afraid the idea 
that I had even touched it would quite spoil her 
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future pleasure in her favorite book ! And where 
my duty allows me to spare her pain. Heaven 
knows that I do so only too gladly. So you will 
tell her, will you not, it was a working man from 
the town who picked it up and returned it to 
you?" 

Miss Hibbard hesitated, for she disliked de- 
ceit. 

"Is it a promise, most dear signorina?" in- 
sisted the caressing accents of her hostess, while 
soft fingers touched the bony, golf-seasoned hand. 
The Bostonian drew a long breath. Inherited 
tradition went down before personal magnetism, 
before a long-harbored sense of grievance, and 
before the tempting opportunity to transplant 
herself at one stroke into the seductive r^^ns of 
Italian intrigue. Had she not read oi them, in 
volumes of court-history and royal memoirs? 
And here she was, like one of the Medici them- 
selves, conspiring with a princess ! 

The composite bait was irresistible. She 
gulped it, hook and all. "To be sure — and I 
gave the man a franc, which when she pays me 
I'll give to charity!'' she responded, in the first 
intoxicating draft of self-forgetfulness that she 
had ever known. 

Her triumphant exhilaration lasted until she 
arrived home. Her employer's delight at re- 
ceiving the book from her hand was so pathet- 
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ically intense as to give her a confused sense of 
having conferred an incalculable benefit. Whereas 
at dinner, Mrs, Godfrey's nervous distraction 
and general uncommunicativeness were so in- 
tensely exasperating that her companion felt her- 
self completely exonerated from any pin-pricks 
of conscience that she might otherwise have felt. 
Later in the evening, her contentment was 
completed by the arrival of the mail from Amer- 
ica. As Mrs. Godfrey, with a rather incoherent 
apology, had already retired to her room, the 
companion was left free to the enjoyment of her 
letters. One of these, which covered many sheets 
of monogrammed paper, seemed of a very special 
and particular interest. Miss Hibbard, safe be- 
hind her own locked door, read and re-read it far 
into the night. 



X 

In the courtyard of the hotel at Sant* Agnello, 
where the first performance of the Tarantella was 
to be given, Cynthia stood surrounded by a group 
of peasants. Her head was covered with a white 
coif, from which escaped puffs of glistening black 
hair. From her ears hung immense gold rings. 
Her delicate shape was concealed by the clumsy 
bodice and heavily gathered skirt of the regula- 
tion Sicilian peasant costume. Everything she 
wore, in fact, had been lent her by Cherubina, ex- 
cept the black wig which turned her soft gray 
eyes into mere pale blots and transformed her be- 
yond recognition; and the unsheathed dagger in 
her hand, which she had found at an armorer's 
shop in Naples. 

Cynthia Godfrey, in short, had for this evening 
ceased to exist; together with the problems and 
embarrassments and the haunting grief which 
made up her life. The pei),sants aroimd her, who 
treated her with a kind of unobtrusive respect, 
addressed her nevertheless as Cherubina. These 
humble people, grateful for many past kind- 
nesses, accustomed for generations to the mad 
freaks of the aristocracy, found nothing incom- 
prehensible in the great lady's wish to dance with 
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them in their Tarantella. It was not the first 
time in their history; had not Donna This and 
Donna That, in the old days, stolen out secretly 
to divert their noble selves in the wild measure 
of this ancient dance, and perhaps meet a lover 
on the sly? 

If this foreigner, being half-mad as all for- 
eigners are, chose to follow the classic example, 
and help the peasant performers out of a tight 
place as well, they could only give her their 
gratitude and the secrecy she demanded. She 
wished to hide herself behind the name and 
identity, as well as the r61e, of Cherubina ? Very 
well, if the real Cherubina, brooding and half- 
crippled in her solitary cabin on the hillside, in- 
terposed no objection, th^i why should they ? It 
should be as the signora americana wished; Cher- 
ubina she should be, both to them and to all in- 
quirers. Not that there were likely to be many of 
these last, in the audiences of English, German, 
and American tourists to which they chiefly per- 
formed. For to the native aristocracy, interest in 
the peasants' /^^to had vanished with the passing 
of the old feudal tie. Small indeed was the chance 
that Cynthia, even less carefully disguised, would 
be seen and recognized by any of her late noble 
acquaintances. 

But nevertheless her heart beat quickly as she 
stood in the arched doorway, waiting for the cues 
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of her frequent appearances in the dance; that is, 
of her part in the chorus and in the picturesque 
gyrations of the whole troupe together. Her own 
special figure, being as it were the dramatic cul- 
mination of the evening, came at the end. The 
earlier figures, representing a bewildering med- 
ley of trades, duels, and love affairs, gave to her 
between her chorus appearances an ample leisure 
for observing the affair as a spectator. And the 
strangeness of her sensations once worn off, she 
lifted her head and gazed about her. A curious 
effect was produced on her mind by the thought 
that the scene, which might have been set for 
CavaUeria Rusticana on the stage of the Metro- 
politan, was no'mere theatrical fiction, but real- 
ity ; and that she was a part of it. 

The courtyard of the hotel, which in ancient 
days had been a monastery, provided a fitting 
background. The dimly dwindling cloisters, 
where in old days the placid brothers had walked; 
the ancient well in the centre, with its fringe of 
lichen and of maidenhair; the white-railed ter- 
races above, on which the candlelight flickered 
and flared — all this, in its union of actuality 
with theatrical effectiveness, blended well with 
performers who sang not rdles that they had 
learned but music which was a part of the very 
soil that had bred them, and who, though their 
necessities forbade a thorough disinterestedness^ 
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danced as those dance whose working day is not 
beginning, but has ahready ended. 

Cynthia's breath came quickly. The stimula- 
tion of the scene entered into her. It was impos- 
sible to be in the midst of so much joy, and not be 
moved by it; and Cynthia's soul, for all its lack 
of logic and of decision, was the artist's soul, 
quick to feel and to respond. Its cruel hurt was 
still there; its bitter, unceasing need of a beloved 
presence which it had lost. But for the moment 
it was conscious of something else existing in the 
world beside its own pain. 

Through the flitting shadows of the ancient 
courtyard whirled the bright figures of the danc- 
ers, flashing now scarlet, now blue, now glisten- 
ing white, as they entered the flickering circle of 
candle light. THie blended harmony of their 
voices, which indoors might have seemed harsh, 
melted off through the hollow walls to the empti- 
ness of the sky above. The twang of the mando- 
lins rose and fell over the deeper note of the 
strumming guitars. Then, as at a given signal, 
instruments and voices stopped together; and the 
notes of a violin, sweetly played, fell like a star 
from one of the dim terraces above. The trick, 
though a simple one, had in those Arcadian sur- 
roundings an exquisitely dramatic effect. Cyn- 
thia shivered as she listened to the piercing notes, 
falling as it seemed one by one into her very 
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heart. At that moment, she dimly realized, she 
almost touched the self-forgetf ulness which she 
had come here to seek. Thought seemed to float 
from Cynthia as she swept once more into the 
measured whirlpool of the dance. Her partner, a 
young fisherman of Sorrento, danced with a fiery 
energy which communicated itself to her. All the 
life within her seemed concentrated in her feet 
and in her throat. Dark walls and bright cos- 
tumes merged in one eddying circle about her as 
she danced and sang. 

Again she stood panting under the arched 
doorway, while a new figure began. One of her 
neighbors, whom she knew by day as a little fruit 
peddler in the village, shook her head with grave 
warning: "If her excellency dances with so much 
fury — " Then in response to Cynthia's sharp 
look, she changed her method of address: "Be- 
ware, little Cherubina, thou wilt wear thy little 
throat to a rag before thy turn is come to sing 
thine own songs!'* 

Cynthia, with a grateful nod, accepted the 
warning. The ambition of the artist had entered 
into her. With all her heart she wanted to sing 
well, and dance well to-night. 

Down the flickering length of the courtyard, 
she gazed at the audience. A nearer view, as she 
whirled with the chorus, had already shown her 
she need feel no fear — or hope — of finding any 
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familiar face among them. In spite of her relief, 
her heart quivered for one instant in a little 
wiowned pang of disappointment. 

The spectators were for the most part, she 
judged* her own compatriots — middle-aged la- 
dies in non-soilable shirt waists of brown taffeta 
silk, each one with her Baedeker in her hand; a 
large number of pretty young girls with one or 
two young men to whom they paid much more 
attention than to the dance; a half-dozen tired- 
looking fathers of families, and a few shrill-voiced 
children. There were beside the inevitable Ger- 
mans, each wearing his green hat with the little 
feather waggling at the side; and the yet more in- 
evitable English couples, solemnly silent, survey- 
ing the scene before them with a disapproving 
and changeless eye. Altogether, a gathering in 
which a more experienced artist than Cynthia 
could find little inspiration. But her inspiration 
she found already in the other performers about 
her, in these instinctive and natural artists whose 
very faces told her when she did well and when 
she did ill. 

Suddenly some one touched her on the arm. 
"It's thy turn now, little one," said a kindly 
voice. "Here is thy dagger!'* 

In an instant Cynthia's knees trembled be- 
neath her, and she closed her eyes in a spasm of 
stage fright. Then the guitars struck up tJie little 
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air which signaled her advance. She suddenly 
remembered why she was there and what she had 
come seeking. Was not this, after all, the mo- 
ment for which she had been working and wait- 
ing ? — the moment which should give to her sore 
heart the balm of theatrical triumph, even on 
so humble and tiny a scale? With her head held 
high she flew out into the middle of the courtyard. 
From the other side advanced her partner, and 
they balanced together in the first steps which 
preceded the dramatic measures of their dance. 

Over the dim walls which formed their back- 
ground, the candlelight flung huge swaying shad- 
ows. Through the striunming monotone of guitar 
and mandolin fell again the sweet keen cry of the 
violin. And through Cynthia's soul fell the exalt- 
ation of harmony, of swaying rhythm, of the con- 
centrated gaze of many eyes. Her partner, bend- 
ing toward her, took her hand. The last cord that 
boimd her with reality seemed cut as she ob- 
served he was not the little fisherman with whom 
she had always rehearsed the part. They swayed 
back again into the light, and she felt the sudden 
conviction of unreality that often comes to the 
dreamer. For she saw that the man whose hand 
she held in hers was Alessandro di Fiorestanni. 

For a moment her shock of surprise was so ex- 
treme as almost to make her lose her step in the 
dance. But her feet, practiced by many rehears- 
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als, swept her along in the current of the music. 
Her companion, dancing with a perfect equa- 
nimity, upheld her both by his example and his 
hand. She stole a timid look at him; his dark 
eyes were fixed serenely, unconsciously on the 
shadowy wall above her head. Yet this moment, 
since he had sought it, could not be for him of 
less thrilling import than for her. Even if she 
could not attain it, might she not imitate his 
self-command? She threw up her head, and 
danced as though the whole fervor of her roused 
blood existed only to quicken her flying limbs. 

Before her Alessandro advanced, retreated — 
a tall, clean-cut young fisherman, with no at- 
tempt at disguise save that which gaudy colors 
and a bare throat may give to a gentleman of 
punctilious habits in dress. His cavalry mus- 
taches had been allowed to droop, instead of be- 
ing brushed upward in the prescribed fashion; 
but otherwise, scorning the resources of make-up 
in which Cynthia had found refuge, his dark 
bright face remained his own. His gay silk shirt, 
open at the neck, displayed his sinewy throat and 
a triangle of hairy chest. On his head was a cap 
of knitted red silk, from his ears shone gold rings 
as bright as Cynthia's own. A swaggering, brig- 
andish touch was added by the small armory 
of weapons stuck in the scarlet sash encircling 
his waist — daggers, huge ancient pistols, even 
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an unsheathed scunitar of bright Damascus 
steel. 

The Sorrento fisherman with whom Cynthia 
had rehearsed her part had danced with native 
grace; but Fiorestanni's dancing was to her a re- 
velation. His feet had the precision of a machine, 
the lightness of birds' wings. Through the winding 
intricacies of the step he led her with an assured 
and perfect knowledge always in advance of her 
own. And his voice, when he raised it to join with 
hers in their first song, showed a charming bari- 
tone quality and a complete knowledge of this 
simple music of his countryside. 

The dance in which they were now figuring was 
something more than that. Like the other parts 
of the Tarantella, this, its crowning feature, was 
rather a small symbolic drama, telling its story 
in the simplest terms of gesture and of song. Ac- 
cording to the classical taste of all Southern 
peasants, it was a tragedy of love, of jealousy, 
and of revenge. The finale was to be Cynthia's 
murder of her faithless lover with the knife 
which, according to Cherubina's careful instruc- 
tions, she wore twisted in her garter. The idea of 
going through this passionate bit of acting with 
Alessandro di Fiorestanni struck her suddenly as 
past belief wild, sweet, and impossible. 

The necessity of the moment arrested her wan- 
dering consciousness. To dance, to act, to sing — 
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here was her present and pressing business. The 
shadowy background of the cloisters, the audi- 
ence of languid tourists, the bright-colored knot 
of peasants, and the strumming music of the 
mandolins — from present facts as presented to 
her by her senses, these things disappeared. 
Among all the highly colored and varied impres- 
sions among which she moved, she was conscious 
only of Fiorestanni's eyes and the necessity of 
acquitting herself well before them. 

Suddenly he caught her in his arms for the 
waltz-step which, in this first part of the tiny 
drama, expressed the vigorous bliss of requited 
love. To dance and sing at the same time with 
all the force that is in one, is not an easy per- 
formance; but the unknown genius who, centur- 
ies before, had evolved this little elemental 
opera, had been as careless of human lungs and 
throat as the great Wagner himself. And for 
Cynthia the task was made infinitely more diflS- 
cult by the fact that the emotions she was called 
on to express were real — as real as the setting of 
their stage, or the stars that glimmered over- 
head. 

Once, however, that she had taken in her 
breath and begun her song, she found that its 
emission w?is made not harder, but infinitely eas- 
ier by the profoimd actuality she was thus called 
upon to express. Alessandro's arms, light and 
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strong, were about her. From the shadowy 
spaces above them fell the sweet scattered lan- 
guors of the violin. Swiftly their flying feet kept 
pace to the music; while Alessandro's voice, close 
in her ear, broke in upon her song with rhythmic 
repetitions of the name which as heroine was 
hers: — 

TaranieUa — TaranteUa — Tarantellina I 

His tone, now tender, now triumphant, now 
infinitely pleading, wiped from her consciousness 
all emotions save one — joy. She no longCT asked 
herself how he had penetrated her secret, how he 
had managed to substitute himself for her part- 
ner, whether he ought to have done so, and what 
would come of it in the end. The very imexpect- 
edness, the madness of his action was what con- 
stituted its chief charm. For deeply as a woman 
is touched by a man's self-denying care of her re- 
putation, by his prudent sacrifice of his love 
before the claims of worldly appearances, it is 
when he flings prudence to the winds for love of 
her, that he clutches her heart in both his hands. 
And after all, in this mad escapade, to what risk 
did he subject her, a poor little grass-widow on 
whom society had already turned its back — 
beside the risk which he himself ran in his honor- 
able, narrowly watched career? 

At that moment there came to Cynthia the 
consciousness of which all women dream, and to 
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which few women attain; the knowledge that to 
the man she loved she was an object dearer than 
his name, his career, his family — more precious 
and more desired than anything else in the whole 
world. 

The whirling dance came to an end. Alessan- 
dro kneeled at her feet, presenting her with a sprig 
of flowering broom which till then he had worn 
in his cap. With the small caress permitted by 
the rigidity of Italian stage traditions, she raised 
him. His dark eyes, purposeful and concentrated, 
were bent into hers as she sang. High and in- 
finitely sweet rose her voice in the little Sicilian 
stomeUo which, at Cherubina's request, had been 
interpolated here. 

She sang with her whole heart, as well as with 
her lips. Yet in the depths of her whirling soul, 
she was aware of a detached and separate thought; 
of a fiercely intense effort of her will whereby she 
might arrest and hold this bright-winged moment 
as it flew past her into the other side of eternity. 
Even the moment of explanation which she fore- 
saw in the near future, when she should hear from 
her lover's lips what she now read in his eyes 
seemed to her less infinitely precious than this; 
when she held his dear head between her hands 
and sang out the whole passion of her starved 
soul to him: — 
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Flower qf the golden broom ! 

In heaven above the angels stand in beauty ; 

Bid thou, my love, art fair above the angels. 

His eyes, then his voice, answered her, " Taran- 
teUa — adoratar^ while Cynthia's thought, quiv- 
ering and giddy, flew back blindly to the holy 
Francis, and his fear lest death be found in ex- 
cess of joy. "This is it,*' she said to herself, "this 
is the instant of revelation, and beyond ! ** 

Suddenly the twanging strings were silent. 
The momentary break for necessary repose had 
come. Cynthia, with the dry echo of clapping 
hands in her ears, leaned against the rim of the 
fern-grown well, while one of her little peasant 
friends drew water for her, and another, with 
murmured words of respectful applause, clapped 
a fan to and fro before her face. 

When the dance began again, it was in another 
key. The joy of love had vanished; suspicion and 
reproach had taken its place. Cynthia's 30ul, 
faint in its very excess of delight, seemed to be 
peering over the edge of a dim and dreadful prec- 
ipice, at whose foot lay such unhappy creatures 
as the vengeful Tarantella, and the deserted Sici- 
lian whose place she herself was even now filling. 
She pushed the gloomy visions from her in an 
eflFort to sing only, and not to feel. But the real- 
ity of the scene, which had brought its blissful 
exaltation, brought also its penalties. In an un- 
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owned shock of pain she realized the difficulties 
with which her own love was beset, its equally 
threatening possibilities of separation and of dis- 
honor. Her eyes, filled with a tragic sadness, 
seemed to read an answering thought in her 
lover's glance. Their joy was gone; in its purity 
and bloom it could never return. This was the 
thought expressed not only by the words of her 
song but by her very voice as it fell to the 
plaintive and sombre notes of the ancient music. 
Its melody seemed made td fit their personal 
unhappiness, and the clustering spectators were 
shut out. 

Not, however, that they were aware <rf it, in 
the interest with which they watdied this ex- 
tremely successful bit of peasant drama. As to 
the peasants themselves, they gave to the per- 
formance the tribute of a perfect stillness ; as they 
gave also to the personality of the two chief sing- 
ers themselves. The freaks of their betters were 
not for them to discuss, any more than their 
money was to be rrfused when it was offered. 
And beside, with the full fervor of their Italian 
hearts, they imderstood and applauded the mean- 
ing of this rendezvous. If their adored yoimg 
duke, at once their idol and the protector of their 
poor little fortimes, chose to conduct his wooing 
in this old-fashioned manner of romance, then 
was it not the spice of life to help him? The day 
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when he should many this beautiful blond si- 
gnora, with the millions of money and the open 
hand, would be a happy one for them — so much 
they knew. And realizing that the more discreet 
the part they played now the happier that day 
would be, they locked their lips over their 
tongues and stood by to give help whenever pos- 
sible. The fact that they had also received help, 
in the snatching of their classic dance from ruin 
to a real artistic triumph, did not lessen their 
enthusiasm of good will. 

That the performance was a real success did 
not admit of doubt. The enthusiasm of the 
dawdling, railroad-weary tourists spoke for that. 
There was the conventional discussion of the 
Tarantella's voice, disputes as to its quality, and 
comparisons with the different operatic stars of 
New York. There were, of course, vague plans 
made to seek out this promising young peasant- 
girl, to raise a purse for her and to have her voice 
properly trained in Paris; plans which, naturally, 
resulted chiefly in displaying the speaker's pro- 
foimd technical knowledge and wide circle of 
wealthy friends. In one point, however, their 
common enthusiasm met without a trace of affec- 
tation; in their admiration for the physical 
splendor of the pair, for the statuesque perfection 
of feature and of limb, for the glowing vigor of 
life that animated their every movement as they 
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danced and sang and danced. '^It only goes to 
prove, my dear, the Greek strain which they say 
still flows in the veins of these peasants about the 
Bay of Naples. Look at them! It might be 
Apollo, dancing with Clytie herself!*' 

The end of the little piece approached. The 
strange persons of the performance quenched even 
thedesire to air musical knowledge and apt class- 
ical allusion. The full soprano voice, swelling as 
it rose higher and higher yet, uttered its final 
cry of reproach, of tenderness, and of passionate 
pleading. Then so quickly that the audience had 
no time to hold their breaths, there was the flash 
of a scarlet skirt, the sudden gleam of steel. The 
man's tall figure fell toppling on the paving- 
stones of the court; and the woman, with a fur- 
tive and heart-broken gesture, flimg her dagger 
down beside him as she fled away. 

There were not so many pairs of hands to 
dap, but what they lacked in number they made 
up in enthusiastic energy. The soprano, however, 
refused to respond even to their most clamorous 
calls; and the dead man on the groimd, revivified 
with the most incredible swiftness, sprang to his 
feet and vanished in the crowd. 
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XI 

Down the road to Sorrento, cut like a tunnel 
between high shadowy walls, fled Cynthia. Now 
that destiny had brought her at last face to face 
with the moment for which she had prayed, and 
schemed, and longed, she knew no emotion but a 
blind, unreasoning terror. She heard steps be- 
hind her, and quickened her own. The conse- 
quences of her rash adventure, no longer a vague 
possibility but close at hand and real, stared her 
in the face — ruin for herself, ruin for him whom 
she loved. Never in all her life, not even at the 
instant when in the Princess Martinoff's salon 
she had flimg her future to the winds for the sake 
of her honor as a woman, had she realized what a 
real and living entity that honor was to her. With 
all her forces she clung to those ideals of piu^ity 
and of uprightness which all the associations of 
her married life had not served to eradicate from 
her blood; and which she now felt desperately 
and mysteriously menaced by the whispering 
night around her, by the wild excitement of the 
dance still stirring in her, and by those swift 
steps that gained on her even as she ran. 

*'Signora! Signora!" It was Alessandro's 
voice that called her. She realized the inevitable- 
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ness of her capture, the appearance of would-be 
coquetry that further flight must give to her. In 
the shadow of an overhanging orange tree, she 
stood and waited. Then seeing that, but for the 
tall young fisherman approaching, the road was 
empty, she emerged gravely with outstretched 
hand. Her spent breath labored in her throat. 
She tried to utter a conventional greeting, but 
failed. 

*'Is this you?'' was all her fluttering voice 
could say. 

He seized her hand in both of his. 

"Is this you, Signora Cynthia? Tell me, do 
you forgive me? " 

The unexpectedness of the address robbed her 
of the few ideas remaining to her. ** Forgive 
you?" she gasped. "What for?" 

"But first, tell me how you are," he cried 
anxiously. "You are well?" 

"Yes, I am well," she answered vaguely; and 
she felt her will power running from her as it 
were in strange waves of happiness. More for 
the sake of clutching this faculty which before 
long she must so desperately need, than for any 
actual desire to go away, she turned and resumed 
her walk with a rapid step. Fiorestanni, a strange 
theatrical figure in the half-glimpses given by 
roadside lamps, followed at her side. 

^*Yes, you are angry with me!" he cried in a 
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grieved tone. '*It was wrong for me to come and 
surprise you so to-night; but if I had not surprised 
you, how could I ever have seen you again? You 
refused to see me, Cynthia, you refused to an- 
swer my letters. If you had known I was to be 
there to-night, you would never have come. Isn't 
that so? Is n*t that so? ** 

** Yes," she answered, hoping that she told the 
truth. He made a gestiu^e of intense emphasis, so 
that his weapons jingled and clinked together. 

"So I had to come,'* he said. *^DioI it was 
worth the trouble of putting myself into this ab- 
siu^d masquerade, just to see you dance and hear 
you sing. Tell me, what did you think when I 
came out to meet you instead of the little Vin- 
cenzo? Did you think me a wild Italian fool? 
Were you very angry with me?" 

"I wondered," she answered, with truth, "how 
you had found out ! " 

He threw his head back with a short laugh, so 
that his eyes and teeth glistened together in the 
dark. His laughter was filled with eager delight, 
yet with something of the shy and troubled mis- 
chief of a boy's. 

"How I found out? " he said. "But if you had 
succeeded in concealing your doings from me, 
then you might indeed have asked me how and 
why ! Cara arnica, this is my home. We Fiore- 
stanni have spent more centuries here than you 
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have numbered weeks. It is true, my work takes me 
to Rome; three quarters of the year I am Roman. 
But when I come back here in the summer, I am 
a son of the soil, a true Sorrentinese. These pea- 
sants are my vassals, my brothers. If I asked 
them to fling themselves into the bay for me, I 
believe that they would do it. And when it comes 
to bringing me news of a beautiful lady — " 

"What? " she cried, with a strange pang which 
began as anger and ended in delight, "you have 
had me shadowed?" 

"I understand your American expression. 
Yes, I believe that is what I have done," he re- 
turned deliberately. " Not a day has passed but I 
have had a circumstantial accoimt of your doings 
with your signorina and the little Cherubina that 
your charitable heart took in and cared for. 
When you went to Naples to buy these things to 
make your disguise, I knew of it before you came 
home. When you went to your first rehearsal, I 
had full information of your surprising excellence. 
When I hit on the idea of substituting myself as 
your partner, I had every facility given me in the 
way of rehearsal, costume, and secrecy." . 

"And you were watching me all the time." 
The idea piersisted in her mind and on her lips. 
"Ah, if I had suspected — " The same impres- 
sion lay over her again which she had felt on the 
day of the cardinal's visit to her — that strange 
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sensation of one environed and hemmed] in by 
an invisible power which takes note of her every 
action, and has views of its own for her future. 
Desperately she struggled against the encroach- 
ing influence, though she knew that the will to 
struggle was dying. "You ought not to have 
watched me/* she said again. 

Alessandro bent his dark face toward her. His 
eyes held hers and his voice spoke steady and 
clear. 

"I ought not to have spied upon you like a 
criminal? You are very right, Cynthia, I should 
not. I ought not to have^tricked myself up like a 
crack-brained harlequin, rather than an officer of 
His Majesty's service^ and followed you to this 
common peasant revel to-night? You are en- 
tirely right. Both acts were of doubtful morality, 
of dubious taste; the actions perhaps neither of 
a wise man nor of a gentleman. But, Cynthia'' 

— his voice rose to tones of a strong certainty 
that carried conviction with it — "in our code, 
and perhaps in yoiu*s, too, there is special provi- 
sion made for a man who, starving, steals a crust 
of bread to save his life. Cynthia, whether you 
believe me or not, it is a fact that I could not live 

— no, not live ! — without news of you. These 
two weeks that you have shut yourself up from 
me! No, I could not have lived another day 
without seeing you and hearing your voice. Do 
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you understand that? I want you to understand 
why I did what I have done, because then you 
will forgive it. Ah, cam^7?ia, I love you so ! You 
see, I love you so!" 

Through the faith and admiration of his words 
broke the flood of a longing more profound and 
ungovernable than either; and through Cyn- 
thia's blood something ungovernable throbbed 
suddenly to meet it. A rush of heat went through 
her and her limbs quivered. Her whole body 
drooped toward Alessandro's touch as they 
walked on together through the deserted garden. 

At the edge of the cliflf they halted. Cynthia, 
trembling, leaned over the broad white balustrade 
toward the sea that glimmered far below them 
in the shadows. All around them was darkness, 
pierced only by the murmur of the water and the 
waft of the unseen flowers. So charged with sen- 
suous beauty was the night around them, so acute 
was the consciousness of the beloved's nearness, 
that Cynthia was hardly aware of the moment 
or the gestiu^e with which she melted into the 
arms that sought her. 

Li spite of her marriage, Cynthia's soul was 
virginal like the expression of her eyes. To her 
husband she had yielded herself with the docility 
of a shrinking child; and now in this supreme 
moment, hers was the amazement of the maiden 
in the quick and terrifying shock of joy struck 
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through her by her lover's touch. That body 
could speak to body, bearing the message of the 
soul, was something that her previous exi)erience 
had failed to teach her; but now her lover's arms 
left no need for words as they told her of the 
lonely days and nights through which they had 
waited for her, of their powerful longing, of their 
resistless purpose to hold her forever. Insensibly 
her so^ arms went around his neck, with their 
answering message. It seemed to her Life itself 
to which she clung — the very essence of all that 
makes up a woman's life, with its joy in the giv- 
ing of joy, its tender secret hopes, its throbbing 
undercurrent of inevitable pain. 

**Dear love! how I have wanted you! how I 
have wanted you ! " 

"Never again, amme miol" His answer was 
hardly more than a wordless cry as he pressed 
his lips against the tingling softness of her hair. 
Through the golden anaesthetic that drugged 
Cynthia's soul and body together the spoken 
words pierced slowly with the realization of their 
tragic untruth. Instinctively she recoiled from 
the embrace that held her, only to find herself 
yet more powerfully retained. 

" Cynthia, you tremble ! Are you afraid?" 

"I'm afraid," she whispered brokenly; "this is 
too much. Who knows where this will end? No, 
no, darling — let me go, for God's sake let me go ! " 
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With sudden force she unwound the clasp that 
held her. . 

Alessandro, laughing softly, stooped toward 
her with tender violence. 

"My angel, your arms wrong me, but I forgive 
them. Beautiful arms! My Cynthia's beautiful 
arms, fresh like the petals of white roses in the 
dawn ! See how their whiteness shines even in the 
dark — I think they could draw me back even 
from death itself, these white arms of my be- 
loved!" And his laugh broke into something 
like a sob as he gathered and kissed their smooth 
perfection. 

**Your arms are wet with dew, my Cynthia, 
they are cold. Then it is with cold that you shiver, 
not with fear. Cynthia, my little one ! My little 
lost child, that I found wandering in the night!'* 

From the tender fantasy of his phrase she with- 
drew herself, as she had already done from the 
magnetic warmth of his embrace. From its brief 
transfiguration her Saxon soul came painfully 
back to the stem contemplation of reality. 

" Not lost, dear Alessandro. I have a home, to 
which I must return. Let me go now, dear heart ! " 

"Cynthia! You leave me?" 

She saw that the moment for struggle had 
come, and nerved herself to it. 

"How can I stay with you?" she responded 
with simplicity. 
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He leaned toward her, softly kissing her cheek, 
her hair, her neck. "Like this, nina — like 
this!" 

**No," she answered, and turned away trem- 
bling. 

He straightened himself as though she had 
struck him in the face. "Forgive me, Cynthia, I 
thought you loved me," he said quietly. 

His bitterness moved her even more pro- 
foundly than his tender touch. 

She ran back to him with both hands out- 
stretched. 

" My precious one ! " she cried. " My treasure ! 
You say that I do not love you? But I never 
loved any one before in all my life — I never 
knew what love was, except for reading about it 
in books, till you came ! It is more than love that 
I feel for you — it is something I do not under- 
stand, something new and wicked and terrible! 
Every moment of the day and night, I exist 
through each moment only by telling myself, per- 
haps the next moment I shall be with you — and 
then the next, and the next, and the next ! — 
even though I know that I shall not see you, that 
I cannot see you! Then I try to cry, but the 
tears will not come." She stopped short, fright- 
ened at her own vehemence. "Dear love," she 
said softly, "I tell you this only to make you un- 
derstand how utterly I am yours. Look at me! 
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Here I am, all yours/' The nobility of her ges- 
ture, contrasting oddly with her peasant dress, 
checked her lover's ardor. He bowed his head 
with a reverent gesture which recalled to her 
Easter morning and their first encounter. 

"I am yours," she went on in the full exalta- 
tion of her excitable nature, but meaning and be- 
lieving every word she said, "to do what you say, 
to be what you wish in everything. I will go, or I 
will stay. I will laugh, or I will cry. I will throw 
myself from this cliff into the water there 
below — '' 

"Child! Do not say such things!" he inter- 
rupted her almost with sternness. 

"Very well then, Alessandro, I will not say 
them ! " she responded with a little laugh of plain- 
tive sweetness. Then, rising again to the height 
of the passion that moved her, " What you will, 
what you will in everything! Listen — for your 
sake I will be a wicked woman. I will do wrong, 
as I have already done wrong in meeting you here 
to-night, in taking your kisses and giving you 
mine. Yes, to give you joy, my beloved, all the joy 
that there is in me to give, I will sin again, more 
and more deeply, till I am stained through and 
through with spots that all my tears can never 
wash out again, or all my prayers ! But, ah, Ales- 
sandro, — Alessandro ! do not ask it of me ! " 

He soothed her with tender touches, like a 
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frightened child, "No, no, little one, it is for 
your goodness that I adore you; shall I not then 
be the last to ask you to do wrong, — my little 
white saint, my himha hiancal But this question 
only I ask of you — to whom shall you do wrong 
if you accept my love, and give me yours in 
^tum?'* 

"Don't talk that way, dearest," she begged 
despairingly. "I can't argue with you- My hus- 
band deserves nothing from me,'_but he is my hus- 
band and I am his wife. And imtil — why don't 
you remember what you said yourself? That day 
in the churchyard, you promised — you pro- 
mised ycHi would ask nothing from me, not even 
to touch my hand, imtil — imtil — " 

She stopped short and the tears came. With 
the memory of her lover's broken promise came a 
sudden consciousness of the sordid and miserable 
reality beneath her momentary trance of joy. 
After all, did Fiorestanni despise her? In her 
weak yielding to a love which dared show itself 
only in the dark, had she forfeited his respect for 
her as an honest woman? Out of the past came 
a grim and chilling remembrance of her married 
life and its insupportable humiliations. In spite 
of all her struggle, was she destined never to rise 
above that unhappy experience, never to hold 
anything better than an anomalous position in 
the shadowy background of society? Even after 
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her supreme sacrifice, was she fated never to be 
anything but the Secret Woman in some man's 
life? And now at life's culmination, was even the 
piu« blossom of her love to be marked by the 
same trail of slime? She cried despairingly. Des- 
tiny seemed hemming her in, crushmg her be- 
tween two alternatives equally unthinkable and 
almost equally terrifying, 

** Cynthia, do not cry! Bamhina, listen to me! 
When I gave you that promise, I hoped to make 
you my wife, I respected your scruples, did I 
not? — I loved you the better for them! And I 
hoped to give you my life, my name, all that I 
have and am, to make you mine openly and before 
all the world. But now that hope is past, by your 
own act. My rash, wild Cynthia! Why did you 
do what you did? Why did you refuse the annul- 
ment that set you free to be mine?'* 

She pushed away his caressing hand, ** I don't 
know," she murmured brokenly, "I could n't 
bear — to have you think me a light woman. As 
you do now, perhaps, or you would n't be making 
love to me — as you certainly must some day if I 
do as you ask me to!" 

"Cynthia! you dare to tell me that I should 
ever cease to respect you? You, my goddess, the 
saint to whom I pray! — the dear, dear woman 
that I love! And if you accepted that love — " 

"Then what should I be?" she cried wildly; 
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"not your saint any more — no, something very, 
very far from your saint ! I 'd be for you what my 
husband let people think I was for him, in the 
first years of our married life — oh, the shame of 
those days! But in my soul I knew that what 
they thought was false, as they know it themselves 
now at last. But if I stayed with you or let you 
come with me, dear, then what they thought 
would be true — truel And I 'd be ashamed not 
only before the whole world, but before my own 
soul/* Her voice dropped. " I *d be ashamed be- 
fore — before yoUy Alessandro," 

"If that is what you are afraid of!*' he re- 
sponded with brief energy. "Cynthia, Ksten—'* 

"No, I will not listen!" she cried with the 
shrill force of one utterly exhausted; "I have al- 
ready told you and I meant it, I am all yoiu« if 
you ask me. But I appeal to you, to your tender- 
ness and strength, to save me from the weakness 
of my own heart. Don't ask me to love you, dear 
love, — for God's sake, don't ask me!" 

To Fiorestanni, Latin to the core, with a 
Latin's ingrained conviction of the sacredness of 
love and its own self -justification, these passion- 
ate scruples seemed no more than the grim unrea- 
son of Piuitanism. Had Godfrey, aflFectionate 
and trustful, been there in Sorrento with his 
wife, this loyalty would have been at least ra- 
tional, even admirable. But loyalty to a man 
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who had forfeited all claim! — or rather to a 
shadowy tie which symbolized no living reality, 
a ghostly ideal of duty which laid its cold blight 
on the warm flowering of life at its quickest — 
who was to imderstand virtue which took such a 
turn as this? 

But Fiorestanni was young, strongly idealis- 
tic, and much in love. The simple rigidity of the 
Anglo-Saxon code, as personified in the weeping 
creature before him, touched him with something 
like awe. And the imaginative soul which on 
Easter morning had borne flowers to a twenty- 
year-old grave, now prostrated itself before this 
piuity which it could reverence though not un- 
derstand. 

"No, Cynthia," he said gently. "I will ask 
you nothing that your mother, were she here, 
would not let her daughter give to me." 

He stopped short. Had he promised too 
much? Then he went vehemently on: — 

"But I will not give you up, my adored one! 
Listen, I will find a way — " 

"Hark!" whispered Cynthia. 

Fiorestanni bent forward. From the liquid 
shadows beneath them came the pulsing beat of 
oars. 

Cynthia started away in panic. Fiorestanni 
pursued her as she flew up the shadowy path. To 
his protestations, his prayers for a moment more. 
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she returned only silence. The momentary reso- 
lution bom of the intruding sound was strong 
within her, and her desperate instinct told her to 
profit by it, 

"I must go, Alessandro!" she panted, as she 
quickened her step almost to a run. " No, leave 
me! Let me go home!'* 

"I myself will take you home, angelo mio. If 
we are seen, what can be said but that Cheru- 
bina consoles herself for her worthless husband's 
absence?" 

"Ah! I had forgotten!" Cynthia breathed a 
sigh of something like relief as she remembered 
this seciuity of disguise, and her lover's conse- 
quent safety from the calamitous scandal that 
his uncle the other day had threatened. 

At the shadowy gate of the Villa Martinoff 
they paused. Cynthia, still in the same desper- 
ate panic of resolve, drew the heavy iron key 
from the abimdant folds of her skirt and slipped 
it into the lock. Then key and hand were seized 
together in a sudden grip. 

*^ Carissima, you will meet me to-morrow?" 

**I cannot promise. Let me go — let me go!" 

"Cynthia, in allowing you to leave me I am 
doing what I would have believed impossible. 
You are the woman that I love. I have you here, 
with your hand in mine. But I open my hand, I 
let you go without a protest — who would have 
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believed it possible? " He stood marvdling at 
himself. Theii» aa his fingers slowly unclasped to 
release hers, he added with sudd^i intensity: 
"But do not ask more of me, Cynthia — do not 
ask too much. Look at me. Do I look like a man 
of whom one should ask much more?" 

He pushed his face down into hers. In the 
darkness she could descry his handsome linea- 
ments, white and djrawn with a strange yehe- 
Qtence ol passion* 

"Oh, my dear one," she whispered with tender 
pity„ *^I will meet you to-morrow,, indeed I will! 
But where? — quickly, quickly I" 

"At Posilippo — the Stella* one o'clock. Is it 
a promise?" 

"It is a prcwmse — good-night!" 

"Good-night, and may Madonna watoh over 
ypui heart ^ my heart r* 



XII 

From the fevered deep that followed the dawn, 
Cynthia woke to find herself in tears* For a mo- 
ment her senses swam in a quick return of last 
night's caresses^ vivid and intoxicating as the 
reality. Then came remembrance of her own 
pain which even in sleep had not left her. She 
opened the tortured beauty of her eyes to the 
morning light that trembled like water oa her 
ceilings and to the problem that had banished 
sleep till a scant hour ago: What answer was she 
to give her lover to-day, in the promised rendez- 
vous at Posilippo? 

Two hours later, sitting veiled and motionless 
in the tonneau of her speeding car, she faced her 
still unanswered question. Yesterday, how siu^ 
had been her answer I But last night had taught 
her the appalling force of those inward influences 
whose very existence, till Alessandro had taken 
her in his arms, she had hardly suspected. For 
the first time in her life she had learned how com- 
pletely the hmnan will, which lies at the mercy 
even ol drugs and alcohol, may be shaken from 
its citadel by the most powerful of all amesthe^ 
tics, the touch of the beloved. Would Alessandro 
use against her this strange and tarible power 
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that he possessed? If he did, she knew that her 
question was already answered. 

Reason itself, turning traitor, wavered and 
deserted her. Back came the vision of the suflFer- 
ing face which Alessandro last night had shown 
her, with its crumpled lineaments, its tormented 
eyes. Like many another woman before her, 
Cynthia weighed in the balance the value of 
her own soul against that of the man who loved 
her. Was her decision after all merely that of a 
cold-hearted egotist? Was it to a blind fetich, 
erected by prejudice and selfish care for her own 
personal peace, that she was making this sacri- 
fice of tears and pain? After all, what difference 
would it make to any one, on either side of the 
Atlantic, if she followed her heart's desire, and 
lived her little life to its fullest in this home that 
was offered to her? 

The meagreness of the results to be accom- 
plished, as compared with the enormous expense 
of will power by which renunciation was to be 
attained, struck her with a sudden sickening 
sense of its futility. Cynthia Godfrey! — how 
unknown a name, how unimportant a person ! In 
America a fast-fading memory, in Italy a quan- 
tity as yet unknown — as unknown as was to her 
the judgment which the public opinion of her 
adopted coimtry would pass upon her should she 
profit by the immunity of her own insignificance. 
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and consent to a liaison with the Duca di Fiores- 
tanni. Would she profit by the license attributed 
by Anglo-Saxon tradition to the Latins of the 
South? Or would she meet, as seemed more pro- 
bable, but an indefinite continuation of the treat- 
ment meted out to her the other night in the 
duchessa's drawing-room? And was it possible 
that the cardinal had spoken the truth in saying 
that Alessandro also would suflFer, even to the 
point of ruining his career? 

The car swung through Naples, and turned 
south again toward beautiful Fosilippo. Back 
and forth, back and forth in Cynthia's mind 
swung her jangling maze of thoughts, shutting 
out the sweetness of the summer day. Once 
again within the consciousness of this human 
atom Desire and Duty fought out their ancient 
battle, as poignantly as if for the first time since 
humanity framed for itself an ideal and a code. 
It seemed to Cynthia that the very violence of 
her search for the right had already sucked from 
her the necessary strength for its enforcement, as 
she stepped wearily from her car and began 
climbing the stone steps that led toward the 
indicated spot. 

The Stella proved to be a little rustic restau- 
rant, whose white terraces rose between cluster- 
ing palm trees and dark umbrella pines. Here was. 
no danger, Cynthia saw at a glance, of intrusion 
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by the world that knew AJessandro, and which 
might recognize her. As she ascended the white- 
washed stairs, under the guidance of a discreetly 
sympathetic waiter, she felt the coming of that 
strength which in moments of desperate need 
rarely lacks. The Will-to-Live, the furious hun- 
ger of joy which last ni^t had possessed her, 
had with her ebbing forces died to a mood of 
tragic renimciation. It was f<Mr Alessandro's own 
good that she give him up, and give him up she 
would. 

Above her, as she climbed the last terrace, she 
beheld a roof of sunUt vine-leaves. And as she 
emerged on the highest and final terrace of the 
little open-air restaurant, she found herself in a 
sudden burst oi bloom, of color and of fragrance. 
Hot-house flowers, prcrfusely heaped, transformed 
the little bare platform to a miracle of luxury. 
In the middle was a solitary table, exquisitely 
laid for two. Everywhere in fact was the evid- 
ence of special preparation by a loving hand — 
the same hand that was now extended to her in 
tender greeting as Alessandro's tall figure came 
forward to receive her. 

They sat at the little table. Silently the waiter 
served them. Cynthia ate and drank docilely 
what was set before her, like a child. But her 
senses wavered in a strange confusion. Here then 
was the secret and forbidden heart of life, here 
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was the hidden meeting with her lover which she 
had steadily refused, and to which now at last she 
had come. Love, fumbling about her heart like 
water about a ship, had at last found the rift 
where it might force its way. Now, who could 
tell whither the flood might carry her? 

From her fluttering soul and quickened blood, 
the very sense of identity seemed rapt away. For 
Cynthia, at this moment, joy was the only pte- 
sent reality. Through her very flesh it radiated^ 
like simlight trembling through a wave. The 
pointed oval of her face, blanched by the vigil of 
her sleepless night, was lit by its inward flame to 
a white intensity more vivid than that of man- 
tling blood. While in the unfathomable depths 
of her pupils, when the fluttering lids rose to dis-^ 
close them, burned two points of light de^ and 
secret like stars mirrored in a well. Cynthia the 
sane and simple, the wistful and unbending Puri- 
tan, had in this supreme moment become no 
more than the vital incarnation of the forces 
moving within her. Whatever Alessandro should 
ask of her at that moment, she knew she was 
powerless to resist. 

But he, whose ardor was now quickened to 
adoration by her purity as by her resistance, had 
come to offer and not to ask. 

^* Cynthia—" 

She lifted her eyes to his, with something in 
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their expression that suddenly stopped his voice. 
He remained gazing, not so much at her beauty, 
which had now become for him a fixed and abso- 
lute quality like the sweetness of his native sky, 
as at the strange and tiny stirrings of life that 
animated the plastic form before him. Naked to 
his fascinated eyes, it seemed, the flame of life 
that he loved blew hither and thither in its deli- 
cate shrine of the flesh that he desired. Over the 
veiled curves of her soft bosom, the lace quivered 
in sharp rhythmic shocks. Her lips, open as if for 
air, strove vainly to fold themselves over her 
white teeth and the scarlet petal of her tongue; 
while beneath the flower-like whiteness of her 
cheek a tijiy pulse beat with a strange miniature 
violence that seemed the very apex and concen- 
tration of her being, the very point where all 
that made Cynthia herself might be attained and 
touched. 

In an impulse new to his e3q)erience, Fiores- 
tanni closed his eyes. He felt himself guilty of a 
kind of desecration in allowing his gaze to pene- 
trate that dear and intimate mystery of being. 

"What is this feeling with which you have in- 
spired me?" he said in a low tone; "here on the 
C6te de V6nus, on this shore sacred to the god- 
dess herself, would one have believed it possible 
that after so many centiuies a new revelation of 
love might be given? " 
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He drew a long breath, and turned his head 
away. For a moment both remained silent, gaz- 
ing out over the landscape whose very splendor 
seemed instinct with an emotional life as quick 
as their own; as though dead beauty for two 
thousand years had left behind her in these 
purple bending shores something of her eyelids' 
mystery, and to that blue transparency of water 
had bequeathed the trembling sweetness of her 
tears. 

"Yet you come here, Cynthia, to this shore 
where since the days of Virgfl, we have dreamed 
and simg of love — and teach us something new ! 
for what, in our idea, is love but the selfish desire 
of rapture, or the yet more selfish agony when 
rapture is gone? But with you, Cynthia, I dare 
not even think such thoughts as other beautiful 
women inspire. You are a woman, yes, and I am 
a man who loves you. But here is the miracle, 
that my thoughts dwell not on what some day, 
perhaps, you may give to me, but on the neces- 
sity, the binding and absolute need, of giving all 
I have, all I am, to you. Yet here, carissima, is 
the paradox that vexes me! However keenly I 
desire it, sacrifice for your sake is for me an im- 
possibility, because pain, poverty, disgrace itself, 
if borne for you, would be no sacrifice, but a joy 
past joy!" 

She gazed at him with lips half -parted, and 
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wide-open shining eyes. Suddenly as Fiores- 
tanni's last words penetrated her dreaming 
senses, she leaned swiftly forward. 

^^What is this talk of sacrifice? What idea have 
you in your head? What are you trying to pre- 
pare me for now, Alessandro? '* 

** Thank you, Cynthia, for divining my 
thought,'' he returned. ^^In the brief moments 
that I am privileged to spend with you, it is my 
weakness that I can think only of you. And to- 
day, it is true that other matters must claim our 
attention. Arnica mia cara, you remember my 
last words to you last night? My promise that I 
would find a way for us to belong to each other, 
hcmorably and before the world? '* 

**Yes, Alessandro,'' she returned with imut- 
terable sadness. 

With this rending of the moment's illusion, she 
beheld her joy slip from her like a handful of 
foam. For what could reality mean for her, 
Cynthia Godfrey, but struggle and temptation 
and almost certain defeat? 

The waiter placed their coflFee before them, 
gave a final touch <d rearrangement to the flowers, 
and departed. Fiorestanni, leaning across the 
table, touched Cynthia's limp white hand. 

"Listen to me, my treasure," he said. "I have 
already wasted enough of these precious mo- 
ments in useless love-making. Now, I will force 
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myself to speak of affairs more practicaJ, — 
Cynthia, you have refused your annulment, but 
you are an American. For you, there are other 
ways of freedom than that offered by RcMne/' 

** Divorce?" she murmured. 

^^DivOTce,** he replied firmly. "Cynthia, di- 
vorce that man and marry mel'* Then, as she 
remained silent, "Yes, I know,*' he went on hur- 
riedly, "we both of us belong to a church which 
could not sanction your re-marriage; and cer- 
tainly, nowhere has the Church more loyal sons 
than we other Fiorestanni. But, beUissima, my 
loyalty goes first to you, and Heaven itself comes 
second ! " Then, as she opened her lips to protest, 
overcome by the magnificence of the compliment 
paid her, "After all, what are words? It is with 
more than words that I wish to prove my love for 
you. For the present, I ask ycm only to repeat 
what you said to me in the diiuchyard: *Ales- 
sandro, I love you. When I am free, I will be 
your wife/" 

She leaned toward him with sudden vehe- 
mence. "How can I?" she cried; "how can you 
ask me to repeat words which now can have no 
meaning but to tantalize us? When I made you 
that promise, I hoped that my marriage was to 
be declared null and void, a bond that holds me 
no longer because it never existed ! But now I am 
a married woman, the wife of Walling Godfrey. 
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From this living tie nothing can free me but di- 
vorce. And even should my husband consent to 
^ve me my freedom, without carrying into execu- 
tion his horrible threat of a cross-suit — with any 
name in the bill, any name at all, Alessandro ! — 
even should I, by a miracle, succeed in obtaining 
my divorce, do you suppose I don't know how 
useless it would be? — Alessandro, you are an 
Italian. The laws of Italy, like those of Rome, 
admit of no divorce. By the laws of your coun- 
try, the honorable connection of which you speak 
is forever impossible between us ! ** 

"What, Cynthia!** replied Fiorestanni with 
energy; "you think then that I meant to keep 
you in ignorance of my country's laws? What do 
you think of me? But in two words, I will prove 
to you how imdeserved is your suspicion, and how 
firm is my intention to offer you all your due. 
Yes, you are right. It is impossible for an Italian 
to marry a divorced woman. But it is not neces- 
sary to remain an Italian ! " 

These last words, uttered in accents of equal 
energy and melancholy, struck with a shock like 
terror on Cynthia's soul. 

"What?** sheened, "you mean you'd give up 
— You mean, you don't care anything about 
your country?" 

He looked at her for a moment without speak- 
ing, then turned with a wave of the hand toward 
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the Naples vista which for all the world means 
the perfect flowering of Nature's loveliness, but 
to him meant also home. 

"If I care about my country!*' he said, with 
an almost imperceptible break in his voice; 
"don't ask me that question, himba mial But 
you see, I have thought the matter over very 
carefully, these last days, and I find there's 
something I care about even more. I can live 
without my Italy — but without my Cynthia! — 
no, that would mean death, and if I lost you, 
death is what I would seek." 

"But, Alessandro," she faltered, "I do not 
understand. Your family? Your rank as duke? 
Your commission as oflScer? — You'd give them 
all up for me — me ? " 

"I would," he replied in a firm voice; "and, 
in order that you may see that my intention is a 
fixed and serious one, that I am no mere farceur ^ 
who will desert you at the end of a month, I will 
write my formal resignation of my commission as 
captain of cavalry. I will write to my imcle, in- 
forming him that I definitely abandon my posi- 
tion as head of the family of Fiorestanni in favor 
of my cousin. These two letters, duly attested 
and signed, I give to you, to post with your own 
hand, the day we sail." 

"The day we sail?" she cried. 

"The day we sail for America," he replied in 
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the assured tone <^ a man who has thought oat 
his i^ans to the last detail. ^^Once in America, 
you begin your proceedings for divorce — you 
tell me you have grounds?** 

"Yes/* she answered faintly; "but Mr. God- 
frey threatens — ** 

"I know — yes, a cross-suit. Let him bring it; 
now, at least, he will have no choice about the 
name to be menticHied in his bill. Or, if we can 
avert that horror by the sacrifice of your inherit- 
ance, we will do so. Heav^is» child ! '* he cried, 
with his deepest intensity of tcMie, "is it possible 
you don't understand I am in earnest? I have 
some private fortune erf my own; there is maoey 
to be made in America, if one is willing to work. 
So I have thought the matter over very care- 
fully, and made inquiries.^ To be sure, there is no 
very wide choice open to me; but every cavalry- 
man knows something of horses*. A stock farm, 
Cynthia, in the south of your'coimtry — do you 
not think it would be practical for us? Do you 
not think we could make our life so? '* 

The wistful reality of his last words, at a mo- 
ment so filled with tragic romance, filled Cyn- 
thia with trembling laughter. 

'^Caro bambino!*^ she said; "dear, dear boy, 
who thinks of everything!'* 

"Then you think it might be managed?** he 
asked anxiously; "a home together in the coun- 
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try that is jour home, dear love; a hcnne just for 
you and me and our children? Ah, Dio! what 
do I leave behind here, compared to that?'' 

As ice may bum, so joy at its supremest is 
hardly distinguishable from pain. The laughter 
died from Cynthia's fluttering Ups, and her eyes 
filled. The slow drip of the tears upon her 
cheeks, scalding and familiar, called her back to 
the monotonous actuality of her sorrow. Tender, 
exquisite as was the dream evd^ by her lover's 
words, she knew it for no more. What would the 
world think erf her, what could she think of hersctf , 
should she accept such a sacrifice as that offered 
by Alessandro di Fiorestanni? 

** Cynthia, I have your promise? You will 
sail with me to America, next Thursday?" 

She was silent. He became more urgent. 

** Cynthia, answer me! Does it please you to 
see me suffer? Answer me. Say: 'Alessandro, I 
love you. I trust you. I will go with you*' " 

Her tremulous voice echoed his wordsr — 

"Alessandro„I love you. I trust you. I will — " 

She stopped short. He leaned across the little 
table, gripping her shoulders in his two hands. 

"Say it: *I will go with you.' Say it,. Cyn- 
thia!" Then, as she still hesitated, he added with 
intensity: "You wiU come with me under my 
honor, Cynthia! Believe me, I respect your 
scruples as deeply as you do, yourself. Are they 
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not a part of the you that I love? Listen, I am no 
Don Quixote, and no saint — unless I have be- 
come one since knowing you. But, just the same» 
if you come with me I promise to respect you as 
your mother herself, were she still alive, might 
wish. I swear to you before the Holy Virgin, not 
a finger will I lay on you imtil you are my wife, if 
I have to wait a year." His arms, which had been 
extended to clasp her shoulders, dropped rigid at 
his sides. '^Like that! But, first of all, I desire 
your happiness. I want to take care of you, dear. 
Promise me, Cynthia. Say: *I will go with 

you/" 

Desperately she turned her head from side to 
side. "I cannot decide now. It is too much. 
Give me till to-morrow ! " 

"No, Cynthia; you slip away from me too 
easily. I want your promise to-day!" 

Cynthia, driven into a corner, doubled on her 
questioner: "When does that steamer sail?" 

"Ah!" he cried, with triumph. Then added: 
"The next good one, a North German Lloyd, 
sails from Naples on Thmrsday — next Thursday, 
before dawn." 

Her distracted mind snatched at the offered 
diversion. "Thursday! Five days from now! 
But next Wednesday night they dance the Tar- 
antella again, at Castellamare. How could I be 
at Naples for an early sailing? " 
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"Cynthia!** For the first time in addressing 
her, Fiorestanni's voice took on the tones of 
sternness. "For once, and for the sake of the 
consequences, such folly as that of last night may 
be pardoned. You surely do not mean you are 
intending to go through with this crazy mas- 
querade again?'* 

She hesitated. "I don't know. There is a risk. 
The other night, I was nearly caught. But don't 
ask me for an answer now, to that or any other 
question. I cannot think now, my brain is in 
confusion. Last night I did not sleep. And now, 
I am with you, amore. And then there is the per- 
fume of the flowers — " she broke oflF almost in- 
coherently. "All I can tell you now is that I love 
you. But I don't need to tell you that, do I?" 

"A thousand times, carissima, and then a 
thousand times more ! For that is all the answer 
I ask of you. Knowing that you love me, I have 
faith for all the rest. I ask for no promise. I let 
you go like this. I want your respect and your 
confidence, so I try to deserve them. When shall 
we meet again? Wednesday night?" 

"I can't think," she repeated helplessly. 
"Wednesday night — yes, perhaps. I will write 
you, love, I will write!" 

"And I will write you," he said quickly; "I 
will engage the passages in Naples to-morrow. 
.You will take your maid with you, of course? 
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Then I will write you the hour and place of our 
meeting. And now — *' 

With a desperate contraction of muscles and 
will together, Cynthia rose to her feet. 

^^And now/' she said^ ^^I must go home!'' 



XIII 

Outside, the heat lay quivering in thin trans- 
parent waves; but the darkened library of the 
Cardinal Roccabella was cool and pleasant. 
Bolt upright at his desk, his eminence wrote as 
though the languor of summer were to him a 
thing unknown. 

The Princess Martinoff, entering sudd^y 
with a swish of silk and a clatter of high heels, 
seemed to bring something of the outdoor glare 
and breathlessness into the filtered green quiet 
of the library. 

** Good-morning, Cousin Riccardo!'* she cried. 

The cardinal, with the self-conmiand which 
more than any other quality had made him such, 
rose smilingly to receive her. " How can I serve 
you, Couidn Corinna?** he asked. 

She plumped into a chair, and through mere 
force of ancient habit drew her pale skirts about 
her in becoming folds. " I don't want you to serve 
me, caro cugivjo^^ she said. "The question is, 
how can we best combine to serve a third mem- 
ber of our family?'* 

"The family?" cried the cardinal, all alive in 
an instant. "Something has happened in Rome? 
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Who is in trouble? Speak quickly — what has 
happened, Corinna?'' 

^'That question is easier to ask than to an- 
swer/* she replied, in full delicious enjoyment of 
the advantage she had obtained over her august 
relative. "I can only answer, there are things 
happening here in Sorrento at this minute, right 
here all around us, that nobody but me even sus- 
pects. And I don't really understand them." 

"Explain yourself, my dear Corinna,** said the 
cardinal coldly, for he disliked mysteries. "I 
have some important correspondence on hand, 
which must be finished before the afternoon mail 
goes out. But if you have really some news 
which seriously affects the family — '* 

" Give me five minutes. Cousin Riccardo," re- 
turned the princess, with a sudden and laughable 
humility, " and you may judge for yourself. Tell 
me, did you think that your interesting yoimg 
American protegee had left town, since failing in 
her petition for annulment?" 

This question, fired off with the suddenness of 
a popgun, had no effect in disconcerting the 
cardinal. He raised his eyebrows slightly as he 
answered: — 

"In the first place, Corinna, she did not fail of 
her annulment, but refused it — a very different 
thing. Poor wronged child! There, I am afraid, 
is a sad history, and a yet sadder future. And in 
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the second place, I have been quite ignorant as 
to her intentions about staying on in your vifla. 
Is she perhaps behindhand with the rent?** 

" Be sarcastic if you choose, dear cousin,'* re- 
turned the princess, with a sharp glance of her 
black eyes, "but listen to me first. And tell me, 
why is it that one never sees our dear Sandrino 
any more, though officially he is spending his 
leave here at home with his mother?** 

This time, the princess had the satisfaction 
of seeing her shot carry home. The cardinal 
winced and turned sideways. 

"Sandrino! The Signora Godfrey! Why do 
you couple Hhese two names, Corinna?** he 
asked, with sternness. 

Ah, dear cousin,** she replied plaintively, 
that is exactly what I have come to see you 
about. If your letters are not too pressing, will 
you let me tell you my little story from the be- 
ginning? ** 

At the mention of his favorite nephew's name, 
the cardinaFs letters had become strangely less 
pressing. He had never liked Corinna Martinoflf, 
but he took her for granted. And where Ales- 
sandro's concerns were in question, he could have 
listened to the prime minister of Italy himself. 
With closely drawn lips and eyebrows, he lis- 
tened to his cousin*s rambling narrative. 

"First of all, my dear Riccardo, I must ques- 
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tion you. You have heard of this little Sicilian, 
the wife of one of Alessandro's under-gardeners? 
Her husband ran away and left her last month, 
the wretch ! And that very night, it seems, she 
was run over by Mrs. Godfrey's automobile.** 

" You are speaking of Cherubina, the wife of 
that worthless Tonino?** returned the cardinal. 
For even in his world-wide f imctions as prince of 
the Church, he never forgot the smaller and more 
human side of his work as priest. " The other day 
when I went to our little parish church, I stopped 
in to visit her. She is lame still, poor creatine — 
very submissive and quiet; but, I fear, desper- 
ate. Ah, these poor women ! " And the cardinal 
sighed, as one who is entitled to feel pity without 
prejudice. 

"Yes, Cherubina is the one I mean,*' returned 
the princess briskly; "and now, dear Riccardo, 
perhaps you will think I wander, but I don't. I 
will simply begin at the beginning, with point 
number one. As perhaps you know, Cherubina 
was chosen by the peasants to dance the chief 
part in the Tarantella." 

"The old Tarantella, do they dance that yet?*' 
mused the cardinal, lost in sudden recollections c^ 
a dim long-ago. 

But his visitor swept on: — 

"I myself, as I was fond of the little savage^ 
helped her with her costume." The speaker. 
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who had no idea of hiding her charitable Ught 
under a bushel, enumerated her own benefac- 
tions with considerable self-satisfaction. "Some 
lace for her coif, a pair of silk stockings, an old 
dagger that had belonged to my poor dear 
Vladimir. She was quite wild with delight, poor 
child ! Then Mrs. Godfrey ran her down in her 
automobile, and — '* 

" — And received her into her house with an 
excellent charity,** interrupted the cardinal. 
"On that one point the poor wretch spoke freely 
yesterday of the American signora's generosity 
and tenderness toward her.** 

The princess smiled with an inimitable self- 
control. "Of course, you're right. You always 
are! But listen, I beg you, to point number 
two.** 

"I am listening, though I fail to see the connec- 
tion with our dear Sandrino,** returned the cardi- 
nal coldly. 

"Patience! I am coming to that. But the 
present point is this : a week ago last Wednesday, 
I went to the villa to have photographs taken of 
my Gobelins there. You know, they are im- 
mensely valuable and interesting. J had the 
privilege of photographing them reserved in my 
lease with Mrs. Godfrey. I was obliged to go in 
the evening, so I made the photographer bring a 
flashUght; 
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"You were obliged to go in the evening, Co- 
rinna?'* interrupted his eminence, in a tone so 
calmly penetrating that even that world-worn 
intriguer blushed. 

With graceful tact, she yielded the point. 

" Dear Cousin Riccardo, how you read the hu- 
man soul — there *s no use pretending with you ! '* 
she replied, with an effusiveness that hid her 
inner vexation. "Yes, I will own to you frankly, 
I had other ideas beside Gobelins and flashlights. 
If you will pardon a very vulgar Paris expression 
that my poor dear Vladimir used to adore, I had 
begun to suspect there was something in those 
spinaches! Well, I was right. My little im- 
promptu evening visit proved me in the right.** 

"You found Sandrino there?'* asked his imde 
gravely. 

"No, no! Nothing so simple as that. Listen! 
I left the villa shortly after eleven o'clock. There 
was no moon, but the night was clear. As I, with 
my little photographer, walked down the garden 
path toward the gate, I distinctly saw the gate 
open and a woman's figure, in peasant dress, slide 
quietly in." 

"But you yourself, my dear Corinna, own that 
the Signora Godfrey's charity had received the 
little Sicilian as her guest. So I hardly find it 
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surprising - 
"You do not? Then let me continue. At the 
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moment, I had the same thought as you — for even 
in the dark I recognized the triple band of velvet 
on the skirt, where the Sorrentinese wears only 
one, and — and other details. *Cherubina!* I 
called, for I wanted to see her about the washing. 
But instead of answering, she turned quickly 
away. I heard something drop on the soft grass' 
beside her in the darkness. I started forward. 
^Cherubina!' I called again. But instead of an- 
swering, she ran away. She, at the voice of her 
patroness who had work to offer her — she, the 
victim of an automobile accident, whom even 
yesterday you beheld still partially crippled — 
she turned and ran away like a thief!'' 

"Ah!** was the listener's only reply; but the 
ironical indifference was gone from his tone. 

"Tell me,** he added gravely, " did you find the 
object that was dropped?** 

"I did. Or rather my little photographer did, 
and brought it to me. It was a book — a tiny 
edition, bound in antique calf, of the Fioretti 
of Saint Francis.** 

The cardinal*s glance became one of piercing 
intensity. "Let me see,** he mused, "to whom 
was I speaking of the Fioretti, not so very long 
ago?** 

"To the Signora Godfrey,** returned his in- 
formant promptly. "The book was identified as 
her property by her companion herself, only two 
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days later. From the same source I learned that 
Cherubina, being unable to walk, had been taken 
home in the signora's own automobile, at eight 
o'clock Wednesday evening. It was eleven 
o'clock ci that same evening, I beg you to note, 
that I found her running like a haie through the 
villa garden; and dropping the Signora Godfrey's 
favorite book behind her as she ran." 

^"Corinna!" The cardinal rose to his feet and 
walked up and down the bare, exquisitely tiled 
floor. ^' There is something here that makes me 
uneasy — something that I do not understand. 
If you have yet arrived at an understanding, I 
beg you to explain quickly." 

"That was a privUege which I myself did 
not have, dear cousin," returned the princess 
smoothly. "I was obliged to wait — to make 
inquiries. Cherubina, I foimd, was as yet too 
lame to undertake my washing. Myconcanwas 
deep, not only for the child herself, but for the 
disappointment of these poor little peasants <^ 
ours. You know how they count on their yearly 
Tarantella, and Cherubina, as I said, was to have 
danced the leading part. So I made inquiries. 
Then I stumbled on an extraordinary fact. Cher- 
ubina was dancing in the Tarantella, just the 
same ! " 

The cardinal spoke in a voice which in a less 
self-contained man might have been breathless. 
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^^ And these peasant tattlings, Cwinna, form the 
matter which concerns our family so deeply?" 

"Yes," returned his cousin, with decision, "for 
they awoke in me a suspicion which last night 
took me to Sant* Agnello, to see the first per- 
formance of the Tarantella. From one of the 
terraces of the hotel, whwe at my request the 
proprietor allowed me to go, I looked down on 
the dance. In the first dancer, the Tarantella 
herself, I recognized your protegee, the Signora 
Godfrey; in her partner, your nephew, our dear 
Sandrino." 

If the princess expected any outburst of amaze- 
ment as the result of her sensational announce- 
ment, she was disappointed. 

The cardinal's nostrils took on a slightly 
pinched expression, but he answered in a tone of 
the utmost sweetness: — 

"Poor children!" 

The amateur lady detective, instead of exciting 
astonishment, was fairly driven to express it: — 

"What?" she stammered. "What?" 

"Poor children, were my words," answered 
the cardinal mildly; "poor, imprudent, heart- 
broken children!" 

"And Loletta?" cried the princess, in her 
dismay letting the extremely interested cat 
jump from the bag of high-minded family de- 
votion. 
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'^Loletta, I have no doubt, will some day make 
an excellent little wife for our Sandrino," re- 
turned the cardinal, with unchanging calmness oi 
tone. "A month ago, I will confess, I had other 
views for him. That little prot6g6e of mine, as 
you call her — that Helen out of America, that 
admirable piece of womanhood — what a wife 
she would have made for our splendid Sandrino, 
what a mother for the future race of Fiorestanni ! 
Her worthiness for that high place, she proved by 
the very act in which she cut herself oflf from it 
forever. What a magnificent action, Corinna!'' 
The cardinal, warming to a rare enthusiasm, fixed 
his cousin with a keen eye. "For she loved San- 
drino, and he loved her. That fact, which you ap- 
pear to think news to me, I perceived on the oc- 
casion of their first meeting, when we all dined 
together at Olga's villa. Indeed, it was not hard 
to see! And I own that in spite of our little 
Loletta, I had pleasure in the sight. The Si- 
gnora Godfrey was already assured of her free- 
dom; I myself, who presented her case to the 
Vatican, was informed that her evidence was 
practically conclusive. And yet, the moment she 
found that her freedom must come to her with a 
stain upon it, she refused it — with Sandrino 
standing there! There is a heroine, Corinna; 
there is a woman, if you like, fit to rank with the 
virgin saints of old!" 

The princess's puflfy, pretty face, surveying the 
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speaker, looked as though she were going to 
burst into tears. But she restrained herself. 

"And now she dances oflf to meet Sandrino in 
the Tarantella!** she said. 

"Our founder himself denied his Master," re- 
turned the cardinal. " Yet he was made the first 
of saints, for all that. It is not at its lowest, but at 
its highest, that God takes the measure of a soul. 
I do not deny the existence of weakness in this 
woman's nature; her proneness to error, even to 
sin. That is to say, she is human. But after the 
choice she made that night, I maintain that her 
character has in it something of the divine." 

"What are you going to do about it?" asked 
Corinna sulkily. 

The unexpectedness of the cardinal's recoil had 
quite knocked her weapons from her hand. But 
she held stubbornly on toward her point. It was 
all very well to go into ecstasies over the charac- 
ter of this little American upstart; but when they 
came right down to facts, even the enthusiast 
before her must agree with her that Cynthia, 
sainted or not, was a serious menace to the future 
of their darling Sandrino. And as to the advisa- 
bility of taking some action against her, the car- 
dinal's opinion could hardly be very diflFerent from 
the princess's own. 

"What are you going to do about this Taran- 
tella business? " she asked again. " Are you going 
to stop it? 
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"How can I? *' returned the cardinal, with sim- 
plicity. "They are both of age. They are both 
independent of me. Do you think I possess so 
little sense of humor as to risk my dignity by 
giving out a conunand which I possess no means 
to enforce?'* 

"But something must be done!'* cried the prin- 
cess furiously, thinking of Loletta. 

"You are very right, my dear Corinna; some- 
thing must be done. Let us now take counsel on 
what that something is to be." 

The cardinal, rising to his feet, walked slowly 
up and down the spacious, cool-walled room. On 
his clasped hands shone the amethyst ring, glint- 
ing in the light as he turned to and fro. But his 
face was all of the present age — the face of a 
questioner, who walks step by step as his reason 
guides him. As he paced the room, he mused 
aloud: — 

"I know that old theory, when two young 
things are in love with each other — stop HI 
But some things are hard to stop. You know that 
a bulb, planted upside down beneath paving- 
stones, bends its stem about again and forces the 
stones apart on its way up to the light? And the 
conmiands of us old people, in these matters, 
have about as much weight as the paving-stones. 
No, for me to go to Sandrino himself, and tell 
him this affair must come to an end — it would 
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be useless, or worse. You see, I know the breed ! *' 
The cardinars thin face wrinkled with a whimsi- 
cal sadness. "No Fiorestanni permits the inter- 
ference of another man in his private affairs. Shall 
I ever forget the day I tried to offer my good 
advice to Sandrino's father? No, I should simply 
inflame the boy's pride, awake his obstinacy — 
unless by a miracle. And when it comes to one's 
own family, one does not take the risk of 
miracles ! " 

"But this affair will be his ruin!'* lamented 
Corinna. ^*0f course, no one expects a young 
man to be a saint — a few affairs more or less, 
where is the difference! But quietly, discreetly! 
That is what society, and mothers of daugh- 
ters, demand; and we have a right to demand it! 
But this affair — how horribly public it must 
become, before long. A friend of his mother's, 
received at her house — all together, here at 
Sorrento, — and above all, flying about the coun- 
try together disguised as peasants ! It will make 
a scandal that will ring through Italy. Sandrino 
wiU be ruined; he will be cashiered from his regi- 
ment." 

"It is that," said the cardinal gloomily, "that 
makes me afraid. What 's the use of talkhig? We 
all of us know the result, when an officer of the 
royal service allows his name to be connected 
with a public scandal. A change, indeed, from 
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the old days! And as a churchman I should be 
the last to complain; but as an uncle — No, 
Corinna, I know Sandrino so well. I might point 
all this out to him; but he knows it already. He 
would simply go up in a flame, and say: 'Then I 
wiU resign my commission!' And he would do 
it, too, while I still stood there remonstrating/* 

"Then,'* cried Corinna, with as near an ap- 
proach to peevishness as she dared, "why not 
go to the lady herself, if you have such a high 
opinion of her character? '* 

"And beg her to give him up, like the Dame 
aux CamSlias? A possible expedient, though a 
highly theatrical one; and certainly, not to be 
thought of, unless all other ideas fail/* 

"Then let Olga go to him,** cried the princess 
in desperation. " Let her use her authority as a 
mother — ** 

"Authority! My poor cousin, you who know 
the world so well, ask yourself: What is parental 
authority, what is legal authority, before such a 
force as we are now considering? Youthful love! 
To such a force as that, no strategist would think 
of opposing mere force again. Will you allow a 
little illustration drawn from military life? A 
torpedo is the most powerful engine of destruc- 
tion known to man, except, of course, this ex- 
plosive weapon that we are now considering.** 
His thin lips wrinkled in a regretful smile. "Yet, 
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Corinna, when one wants to destroy a torpedo, 
one does not send out a line-of -battle ship; but a 
small, weak, unassuming craft, painted dull gray 
and moving very silently — '' 

**Ah!'* said the princess, with a deep breath of 
satisfaction* The woman of schemes and of in- 
trigues, who for the moment had been downed by 
the very acuteness of the interests involved, was 
all alive and talking in her. ^^How right you are, 
Riccardo — you are always right, and my idea 
of proceeding directly to the point was the stu- 
pidest in the world/* 

At last, coming back to the table, the cardinal 
seated himself in his high-backed writing-chair. 
He spoke impressively: — 

**There is one person in the world, Corinna, 
who has what we lack — the right, the undis- 
puted right before God and man, to int^ere. 
Could we but bring him here — *' 

The princess had a flash of illumination. She 
surveyed her august relative with respect, almost 
with admiration. ** You mean the husband,'' she 
said. "Why did n't J think of that?'' 

"I mean," returned the cardinal, with a nod, 
"the unknown, the highly objectionable Signor 
Godfrey, of America. Poor child! It would 
hurt me, indeed, to deliver her into such hands. 
But like some cruel operation in surgery, it is 
to save what is most precious at the cost of a 
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passing pain* The question is. How shall we find 
him?*' 

"I'll write to that agenpy in London,'' offered 
the princess eagerly. "You know, the one that 
looked up Mrs. Godfrey's antecedents for me, 
last month. They will trace him in America for 
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But how much time will they take?" inter- 
rupted the cardinal. " In a delicate personal mat- 
ter like this, it would be hard to make use of the 
telegraph. To write to London, to wait for their 
letter to go to New York and back again — there 
would be a month to wait, at least. A month, 
when every instant is of importance!" 

"And then another fortnight added to that 
again," put in Corinna, "to send for Mr. God- 
frey himself, and have him travel here; unless — '* 
her dark eyes sharpened with a sudden thought 
— "unless he happened to be on this side of the 
Atlantic, already. Those Americans! They are 
always over here, especially at this season. Sup- 
pose he were in Europe, at this very minute, and 
we found afterwards that we had lost all that 
time!" 

The cardinal nodded his approval. "Well 
reasoned, my dear Corinna. A good thought! If, 
indeed, there were any way to put it into execu- 
tion. To be sure, we might ask your agent in 
London to make inquiries at the different banks 
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and hotels frequented by Americans, though 
that seems a hopeless chase." 

"I have it!" cried Corinna, springing to her 
feet heavily but in triumph. "Cousin Riccardo, 
I know how I can get that address. Have you 
enough confidence in me to place the affair in my 
hands?" 

"What is your idea, Corinna?" asked the 
cardinal m some doubt. 

She shook her head as she busily rubbed on her 
gloves. "If you don't mind, dear cousin, I'd 
rather not tell until I 'm quite certain of success. 
But it *s a good idea — discreet, safe, and practi- 
cal. Diol What a fool I was not to think of it be- 
fore, and to waste all this precious time talking! 
But now, I'm off—" 

"Wait, Corinna! You will do nothing rash?" 

"With the futiure of our family at stake? 
Trust me, cousin — you know it was said of me 
once in Petersburg, I was the best woman diplo- 
mat in Europe — and after the amazing stupid- 
ity I have so far shown in this affair, I have this 
reputation of mine to redeem. And now, do you 
trust me. Cousin Riccardo, and do you give me 
full powers to act in the affair?" 

A faint smile played over the cardinal's anx- 
ious face. "I do — because excellent as was my 
idea, I own that I see no ready means of giving 
it practical effect. If you do, Corinna, then you 
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have my'authorizatioxi, and my heartfelt wishes 
for your success/' 

"I take the responsibility!" replied the prin- 
cess in a firm tone, as she seized her small gilt and 
silken encumbrances from the table with one 
hand, and offered him the other. "Good-by!** 

"Good-by!** answered the cardinal. 

But even after that disquieting presence of his 
visitor was removed, he sat a long time without 
touching his pen again. Then the tranquil silence 
of the shadowy room was stirred by a profound 
sigh. 

"Poor children!'* he said to himself. "Poor 
* wild-hearted, unhappy children!" 



XIV 

Wednesday arrived. To Cynthia the time 
since Saturday seemed one long day, unbroken as 
it had been by the natural divisions of sleep. But 
her mind, over-wearied though it was, was made 
up. Such a sacrifice as Alessandro offered was 
more than she had the right to accept. So much 
was resolved. The dreadful diflSculty was, when 
the hour arrived would she have the strength to 
hold to her resolution? 

The day dragged] its hot hours along, monoto- 
nously bare of all employment. Cherubina, the 
Tarantella, Saint Francis, the motor, and the 
tempting green water below the cliff — ^ all these 
varying interests of Cynthia's Sorrento life had 
lost their power to call her. She roamed from 
garden to villa, from the coolness of the villa to 
the torrid glare of the garden again. For her all 
outer life seemed to have ceased ; she felt herself 
a judge upon whom lies the dreadful duty of pro- 
nouncing on life and death — but in this case it 
was her own heart which waited at the bar for 
her sentence. The sentence, of course, was al- 
ready given — all the justice, all the decency in 
her could leave no room for doubt of that. But the 
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way was still open to reverse that decision, if she 
chose. There was the intolerable part of it. 

The logic on which her decision was based, was, 
however, irrefutable. Those we love we do not 
ruin. To accept such a sacrifice as Alessandro 
offered, would be to ruin him. Therefore, if she 
accepted it, that very act would prove that she 
did not love him. "And I do love you — oh I do, 
I do!" she cried beneath her breath, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

The dream that he had conjured up, of life to- 
gether in America — only she, who knew what 
his life was here, and what his life as a poor Ital- 
ian must be in an Anglo-Saxon community — 
only she could realize what the change would be. 
Then the sordid horrors of the divorce-court, the 
outward appearance, since brave it she must, of 
disgrace, the sneering faces of Walling and his 
lawyers — if this would be hard for her to bear, 
even after the fiery proofs through which life 
already had passed her, what would it be for 
him? How could he, a proud man, face the inevit- 
able hmniliations — how could he, an officer and 
a noble, bear the slights to which his false posi- 
tion must surely expose him, and against which 
his practiced sword would be ludicrously inef- 
fective? "The dago's getting hot under the col- 
lar ! " — it seemed to her that the words were 
quite distinct in her ear. She shivered. Yes, 
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there in the last instance was the result of such a 
step as Alessandro proposed. He would be made 
ridiculous. 

She clenched her two slim fists. No, never 
would she consent! What he was proposing to 
give up, he understood perhaps better than 
she. But what must lie before him, in the event 
of such a step, she only could understand. He 
would save her honor, but he would be flinging 
away his own. What kind of a woman would she 
be, to admit so sorry an exchange? And would 
she not be better conserving that precious com- 
modity called honor, which must have its roots 
in unselfishness, if she went to him freely without 
demanding so extortionate a price? 

But this hackneyed, ever-new question pos- 
sessed in this case its ready answer. Such a 
connection as this solution of the matter must 
imply, would work Alessandro's ruin almost as 
thoroughly as the flight into America — and 
without its possible consolations. Just how seri- 
ous was the danger indicated to her by the car- 
dinal's warning she could not judge; she knew, 
however, that the recent equipment of Europe as 
an armed camp had imposed very high standards 
upon all oflScers. Various rumors, various float- 
ing scandals heard long ago in Paris, came back 
to her. Yes, for an oflScer, the keeper of his 
country's honor and the example of his men, a 
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breath of public scandal was destruction. And 
once granted the existence of circumstances usu- 
ally described as scandalous, who was to foretell 
the day or the hour when they would become 
public property? 

She shivered in a little involuntary movement 
of disgust — no, even without the imperative 
barrier imposed by Alessandro's profession, such 
a course would be unthinkable. That battle had 
been all fought out and decided, a month ago. 
She, who through no fault of her own had once 
seemed to occupy a left-handed position in life, 
would never take that place again in good earnest 
and of deliberate choice. Never, never again for 
her, that dim and unsavory border-land! She 
was an honorable woman; please God! she would 
keep herself so. Her first thought must be for 
Alessandro, but she must think also of hersdf . 
The two considerations together must drive out 
all doubt of the course to be pursued. 

But because she was a woman, and much in 
love, all this reasoning lay coldly on the mere out- 
side of her soul. In its flaming core one thought 
only beat like an automaton: Alessandro and 
the impossibility of staying another instant away 
from him. 

About five o'clock in the afternoon, to add to 
her torment, came a letter from Alessandro him- 
self; delivered this time by Vincenzo, the young 
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fisherman whom he had replaced in the dance. 
The messenger's glance, however, was one of im- 
penetrable demureness. 

"There is an answer, excellency. I may 
wait?'' 

She nodded, and in high delight he withdrew 
to the kitchen. 

Cynthia, with her letter clutched in her hand, 
fled to the pergola on the terrace. There, how- 
ever, she found the tea-things already spread, 
with Miss Hibbard in full occupancy of the 
tray, with its tinking ice-fiUed goblets. Cynthia 
started back. 

Miss Hibbard, with a gesture of unwonted 
humility, rose to her feet and said : — 

"K I am in your way, Mrs. Godfrey, I will go." 

Not only the words, but the voice itself, in its 
absence of its usual self-assertiveness, struck 
oddly on Cynthia's ear, even through her present 
excited mood. But her own affairs, even of their 
present thrilling import, feould never quite drive 
from her mind her interest in the comfort of those 
around her. 

She looked at Miss Hibbard with a sudden 
concern. 

"Do you mind if I say it? — but you are pale! 
I'm afraid you're not well." 

"Thank you, it's the heat," returned the com- 
panion in a constrained voice. "I'll take a few 
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sips' of this iced tea, and then perhaps I'll feel 
better." 

As a matter of fact, her well-tanned face had a 
singularly haggard expression. 

Cynthia, in obscure consciousness of the 
woman's feeling toward her, surveyed her 
timidly. 

"Be careful — iced things are dangerous, in 
this climate. If you pull that bell, Gino will 
bring you something hot. I do hope you '11 soon 
be better. And now, will you excuse me?" 

She motioned her companion to sit again, and, 
with a gesture of apology, she sank into a wicker 
chair at the other end of the pergola. The evening 
sun lit the wall of leaves about her with a glow 
as of painted glass. A faint sea-breeze, springing 
suddenly up, brought the hint of a welcome cool- 
ness. But Cynthia's whole soul was riveted upon 
the closely written pages before her. 

The letter, however, was brief. The writer in- 
formed her, passages were already taken on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, which sailed before dawn the 
next morning. All preparations were made; all 
that she had to do was to be at the H6tel Vfeuve, 
Naples, at ten o'clock that evening. Then, if she 
wished, she might go with her maid directly to 
her cabin on board the steamer. An answer indi- 
cating acceptance of the meeting, and sent back 
by the messenger, would be very welcome. But 
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whether she sent an answer or not, or whether 
that answer were "Yes" or "No," the writer 
would hold to the conditions just the same. 

"In any ease, I shall be at the H6tel V6suve at 
ten o'clock to-night. I will wait there till you 
come, carissima.*' 

Then there was a postscript: — 

" The two letters are written, ready for you to 
seal and post with your own hand." 

A strange little pang, half triumph and half 
intolerable pain, ran through Cynthia, — the two 
letters, in which he turned his back on every- 
thing which until she came had made up his life ! 

"He is willing to throw it all away, for me!" 
she said to herself proudly; but quickly the 
thought succeeded: "I must not allow him to — 
I will not!" 

But this resolution, even in its fiery self- 
abnegation, opened up a vista of intolerable days 
to come. Dreariness settled down on her like a 
physical darkness. Had it not been for Miss 
Hibbard's presence, she would have burst into 
tears. 

Jumping to her feet, Cynthia moved restlessly 
to the railing that bordered the terrace, and from 
which she could look down at the simlit green 
transparency below. This water, which had for 
her so many associations, moved her strangely 
now as always. "Rather than go with Alessan- 
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dro to-night/' she said to herself with all the 
energy of fimmess that was in her — "rather 
than be guilty of such wanton and destructive 
selfishness, I would throw myself down there. So 
help me God ! " And she bowed her head with an 
unspoken prayer. 

"Mrs. Godfrey!" said a voice suddenly behind 
her. 

With a violent recoil, she turned and faced her 
companion. 

From the exalted heights to which the soul's 
torment had carried her, the fall had in it some- 
thing of the grotesque. Miss Hibbard's sharp, 
well-sunburned features had a strangely mobile 
and watery look. Her pale-blue eyes, confronting 
Cynthia's, dropped to the ground, then pulled 
their glance up again. Gone was the resentful 
pride, the cool and patronizing self-confidence. 

Cynthia, noting the amazing change, jumped 
to the most reasonable conclusion. 

"Oh, poor Miss Hibbard!" she cried in com- 
passionate forgetfulness of her own troubles, 
"you are ill! Come, you must let me bathe your 
head—" 

" No, thank you," replied Miss Hibbard. " I 'm 
quite well, Mrs. Godfrey. I have something to tell 
you!" 

"Tell me?" cried Cynthia, puzzled. "Tell 
iwe?" 
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Having never before witnessed a Puritan con- 
science, tearing its inexorable way out to the sur- 
face through self-conceit and worldly vanity and 
haughty diffidence, she persisted in the idea that 
Miss Hibbard's disturbance was a physical one, 
produced by the heat. 

She laid a soft hand on the two interlocked, 
twisting members of the woman before her, 

"Won't you come to the house," she said 
gently, "and lie down?" 

"I am quite well, I tell you!" cried Miss Hib- 
bard peevishly, "but I think there's something 
you ought to know." 

She stopped, swallowed hard, then finally 
said: — 

"Mrs, Godfrey, your husband arrives in 
Naples to-night," 

This time it was Cynthia's face that blanched 
and twisted. She sank back, supporting herself 
against the rail. 

"What — my husband! Mr. Godfrey? But, 
Miss Hibbard, he does n't know where. I am." 

She stopped short, realizing suddenly how com- 
pletely she was baring her private afiFairs to this 
stranger. But the Bostonian, having for the one 
time in her life overleaped the strong barriers of 
conventional restraint, felt no hindrance in such a 
trifle. Her soul, pushed relentlessly by influences 
as old as the far-off New England, swept on 
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toward the relief which open truth only could 
give. Machiavelli and the Cinquecento shrank 
pallidly aside, and Plymouth Rock prevailed, 

"Mrs. Godfrey, last week I received a long 
letter from Mrs. Saltus — you know, my friend 
in Boston who told your friend in New York 
about me. She spoke of you in the letter; she 
spoke also of Mr. Godfrey. She said her husband 
had just passed through New York, and had run 
across Mr. Godfrey at the Holland House — at 
the bar of the Holland House, I believe. Your 
husband told him he was sailing next day — to 
look you up, he said. But first of all, he was going 
to stop ofiF for a couple of months, to take the 
cure for obesity, at Enghien-les-Bains.'* 

Old habit caught at Cynthia's soul. "Yes, he 
was always so afraid of getting fat — poor 
Walling!'* 

Then pity faded into loathing. He was coming 
here — here f 

. " So on Simday," went on the constrained tones 
of the speaker, "when the Princess Martinoflf 
took me to tea at the Victoria, and asked me if I 
could tell her Mr. Godfrey's address, it happened 
that I was ready with it — '' 

"The Princess Martinoflf?'* cried Cynthia in a 
blur of amazement. 

Then dimly comprehension came. So this was 
what it had meant, that silky-clawed sweetness. 
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So this was whither it had tended, that secret 
half -felt influence which had worked around her 
as irresistibly as a vesseFs unseen screws push her 
to her destined haven. Walling! They were sav- 
ing Alessandro from her clutches by pushing her 
back into Walling's ! 

"So the princess declared it was my duty to 
give her the address," Miss Hibbard's voice again 
broke in on the rush of her listener's thoughts. 
"She made me believe it was my duty. I am 
afraid now, she was only flattering me. So she 
went and wired to the Casino at Enghien. It was 
next day, I know, before she succeeded in estab- 
lishing connection with Mr. Godfrey. Tuesday, 
as perhaps you remember, she came to call on me 
here. She wanted to ask me about — about other 
matters. I did n't tell her very much, that time,'* 
finished Miss Hibbard guiltily, "but she told 
me she had at last received a wire from Mr. 
Godfrey. He said he would take the very next 
train de luxe^ and that he would be here Wednes- 
day night. That is to say, to-night.'* 

The last word fell from Miss Hibbard's lips 
with a sigh which spoke for the immensity of her 
relief. Her face, in the Chinese sense, was seri- 
ously impaired, but her conscience was salved. 
In the splendor of her recovered spiritual free- 
dom, the perplexities and griefs newly opened 
for the other woman seemed of small account 
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indeed. She took a long breath, settled her belt, 
and looked the world in the face again. 

^^And now/' she said in the brisk tone of one 
whose responsibility has been gallantly met and 
done for, "with your permission, I'll go back to 
the viUa." 

Alone on the terrace, Cynthia looked out over 
the bay. On the farther side of its blue waters 
gleamed the white walls and domes of ancient 
Naples. She knew what would be waiting for her 
there to-night. 

Slowly her thoughts, confused by the last 
shock, disentangled themselves. Beside that first 
fundamental fact of Alessandro waiting for 
her in that hotel foyer to-night, slowly there 
reared itself a second fact, no less vital. She be- 
held the handsome pu£Fy face of her husband, 
walking in to-night at her villa door. 

Between these two visions, of these two men 
who each in his separate way symbolized her 
destruction, her desperate spirit writhed and 
turned. She must not go to Alessandro. She 
could not, could not, remain at home with Wall- 
ing. What way remained? 

Her eyes, fascinated, riveted themselves on 
the waters moving far below her feet. Their dim 
green recesses spoke to her of all questions an- 
swered, and of endless rest. Her lips moved in a 
whisper. 
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"I meant to be good — I meant to stay at 
home to-night. But now, it's not home any- 
more/' 

A step sounded behind her. Turning, she 
found herself face to face with the young Vin- 
cenzo, 

"The excellency has written her answer?" he 
asked, bowing. 

No, Vincenzo," she replied, trembling; "there 



is no answer.** 



"Ah!" 

His expressive glance showed the disappoint- 
ment of his romance-loving heart. Then he 
heightened up suavely. 

"We dance the Tarantella again to-night, at 
the Hdtel Jena at Castellamare," he said. "Her 
excellency will be there?" 

Cynthia stared at him, while a sudden idea 
filtered slowly through her half-numbed brain. 
Here was a third course opened to her, which 
might save her for to-night at least from the 
cruel inunediacy of choice. 

To be sure she had, since Alessandro's unspar- 
ing condemnation of her wild freak, entirely dis- 
missed from her mind the possibility of repeating 
it. He had asked her for her promise that she 
would not dance with the peasants again; but — 
this much she remembered distinctly — she had 
not given that promise. Even if she had, she felt 
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that she might reclaim it in order to save him 
from hunself , to save him from her. 

Driven out from her home by the polluting 
IH-esence of the husband who had dishonored her, 
how could she be sure whither her wandering 
footsteps might lead her, on this night which was 
to decide not only her life but. Alessandro's? In 
the wild, self-forgetting frolic of the Tarantella, 
she might dance away the moment of choice. To- 
morrow, perhaps, she might find courage to face 
Walling again. To-morrow, perhaps, she would 
find courage to take up her life. She turned to 
Vincenzo. 

**Yes," she said, in an accent that was like 
despair. "Yes, tell them that I will be there — 
the H6tel Jena, at ten o'clock — it is a promise! '* 

^^Tante grazie, signora!" 

Cynthia had a sudden thought. "You may 
tell your oompanions, but no one else. His^- 
his excdl^icy is not to know. You promise me 
your silence?" 

"I swear it by the Holy Virgin of the Annun- 
ciation, signora, if you will only come!" 

The fisherman smiled his pleasure at the good 
news> bowed respectfully, and withdrew. Cyn- 
thia, l^t alone on the terrace, gazed across the 
bay at the distant city. Slowly the white walls 
flushed to rose, and one by one the lights came 
twinkling out. Nev« in all her life, it seemed to 



r 
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her, had she felt herself so utterly forlorn, and 
unguided, and alone. 

Leaning her hot head agamst the iron railing, 
she burst into the helpless weeping of a lost child. 
Her choice was made. But she knew what was 
waiting for her there on the other side of the bay, 
beneath the distant lights. 



XV 

Mr. Walung Godfrey, stepping from liis 
train into the Naples station, was in a very dis- 
contented frame of mind. The ice in the vagone- 
ristorarde had given out after leaving Rome, so 
that he had been obliged to drink his champagne 
warm — actually warm; he had been unable to 
get any copy of a New York paper, with the lat- 
est quotations of Wall Street; and to add to the 
other outrages, his train was late — an hour and 
a half late. A half-past-nine arrival meant that 
he had barely time to take some properly-iced 
refreshment in Naples before setting out on his 
trip; instead of taking a proper bath and change, 
as he had hoped. 

Finally, however, when ten o'clock found him 
with a motor, and a French-speaking chau£Feur, 
and his luggage neatly disposed about him, his 
spirits rose to an unwonted level. He remem- 
bered the agreeable errand on which he had come, 
and the triumph which lay before him. "By 
Gawd, I reckon we'll catch you this time, my 
lady!" he grimly murmured to himself as, in 
response to a question from his chau£Feur, 
he opened his pocketbook and took out a tele- 
gram. 
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The dispatch, which was dated Naples, three 
days before, and addressed to Enghien-les- 
Bains, was in French and may be translated as 
follows : — 

Godfrey, Grand Hdtel Modeme: 

If you wish to find your wife, go to the terrace 
of the Hdtel Jena, Castellamare, at eleven o'clock 
on Wednesday evening, fourth August. 

C. Martinoff. 

"Good for C. Martinoflf!" he said to himself. 
** She's a sport!" And he began to think what 
fitting return he could make to this lady who was 
not afraid to sign her name — a fitting return, 
yet not too inordinately dear. In spite of his ex- 
pensive tastes, Mr. Godfrey was very properly 
careful of the money he spent on other people. 
That his years, as well as his handsome appear- 
ance, had not been wasted, was proved by his 
unerring appreciation of the fact that his un- 
known informant was a woman. 

**Cynlhy has been stealing her sweethearts, 
I reckon," he observed to himself. "Well, little 
honeysuckle, you have some one to take care of 
you now 1 " 

The chauflfeur repeated his question. 

**What address, signore?" 

"H6tel Jena, Castellamare. And see here! I 
want to get there before eleven o'clock. Here 's 
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my man bad^ again. Hdtel Jena, before eleven 
o'clock, understand — capito?*^ 

The valet, arriving witii the materials of com- 
fort for which he had been dispatched, was 
promptly bundled into the tonneau beside his 
master, and the car slipped ofiF down the brightly 
lighted Via Toledo to the sea road. The passen- 
ger, provided with iced cocktails from a freshly 
prepared vacuum bottle, and smoking a large 
black cigar of his own importation, settled down 
to enjoy the trip. 

He was by this time, in fact, in an extremely 
contented frame of mind. His weeks at Enghien, 
though hardly more than a beginning of the 
treatment, had succeeded in Imocking ofiF his 
flesh to a surprising degree. Already, his tall 
figure had regained something of its youthful 
silhouette; and his whole appearance still held 
the stamp of gallant, even if somewhat bruised, 
good looks. His black mustaches, since his wedcs 
at Paris, showed not a single point of white. 
Altogether, if Cynthia were inclined to be reason- 
able, there was no good reascm why he should 
not claim again the youthful ardor whkh, seven 
years ago, his dashing courtship had awakened in 
the girl of seventeen. And if she was not inclined 
to be reasonable, then — 

His clean-shaven jaw closed with a snap. He 
had taken special pains to investigate the powers 
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which the code in Latin countries gives to a hus- 
band over the person of his wife, and over her 
property. His blood rose into something like ex- 
hilaration — yes, there was such a thing as jus- 
tice in the world and he would be even with her at 
last, the little ungrateful hussy! 

Her ingratitude, indeed, was plain. Had not 
Godfrey found her almost in destitution, in the 
care of a dissolute, half -dying father — whose 
shaking hand could no longer achieve the pot- 
boilers that had kept the wolf from the door? 
Well, the old gentleman was a gentleman, no 
doubt of that; and the girl was really quite 
an extraordinary beauty, with those black curly 
lashes that almost hid her gray eyes, and the ex- 
quisitely finished hands and ears that gave such 
a look of race to her whole appearance. Yes, she 
was a thoroughbred one, no mistake about that; 
but how many other men, in his position, would 
have married her? He, the only son of a mil- 
lionaire, and with a name that any girl in Amer- 
ica would have snapped at ! Marriage, by Jove, 
that 's something — and he had married the girl 
off-hand, just like that. The only thing he had 
asked for was a little reasonable secrecy, until 
the pater should go off the hooks. Did n't he 
know, better than any one else, what effect it 
would have on the hot blue blood of his only re- 
maining parent, should the news of this most im- 
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prudent marriage be published abroad? And 
did n*t he know, only too well, what the will and 
testament would be in such a case? 

At the gruesome spectacle of himself cut off 
with a penny, reduced to poverty, even to work 
for his living, he had shivered in a horror that 
continually increased as time went by. The 
little establishment in New York was bound to 
arouse comment, even disagreeable inquiry, in 
Baltimore. His father, though by no means 
strait-laced, demanded a certain regard for ap- 
pearances and for the Godfrey name. On the 
other hand, Cynthia was nagging away for pub- 
lic recognition as his wife, in a way that com- 
pletely spoiled the comfort of his New York exist- 
ence. And on his frequent visits to Baltimore 
(for millionaire fathers have attentive sons) he 
had to bear the brunt of unceasing matrimonial 
schemes (with the bluest blood of the South) and 
to nm the gauntlet of the most wearisome ques- 
tions. 

Certainly never a man, trying to do his duty 
both to his father and to the girl he loved, was 
placed in so undeservedly unpleasant a position. 
So far as his father knew, Wally was a bachelor; 
why could n't the old boy be content with that, 
and let well enough alone? As to Cynthia, he had 
married her ! Why could not she, on her side, be 
satisfied with that knowledge, and wait in pa- 
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tience for the day when he could safely own her 
as his wife? The acknowledgment should be 
handsomely made, by Jove, dates given and all 
that, and engraved announcements sent out, just 
as soon as the old boy was tucked away and the 
Godfrey millions safely in Wally's hands. But 
though he pointed this out to Cynthia in the 
plainest terms, she continued to become more 
and more disagreeable as time went on. Finally 
after two or three years, she began to get rebel- 
lious — talk of divorce, of earning her own living, 
of all kinds of nonsense. 

Divorce ! publicity of the most pervading and 
objectionable kind — Wally was all in a panic 
to think of it. To marry a little nobody was bad 
enough, for a Godfrey of Godfreyburg — but to 
be by her publicly disowned and spumed ! — to 
say nothing of the eflFect which such a scandal 
must have on his father, a stanch pillar of Mary- 
land Catholicism, to whom the word divorce was 
a red rag to a bull. There would be Wally's ruin, 
complete and final. He implored the obstinate 
Mrs. ^Wally, bullied her and wept to her. He 
bought her a diamond tiara, and took her out to 
some of the jolliest little parties with some of his 
bachelor friends from the Knickerbocker Club, 
and their friends. The ladies were all Mrs. — 
were addressed as such, at least. The decorum 
was almost perfect, and the occasions themselves 
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the jolliest possible — had it not been for that 
frozen statue sitting there, with her eyes red be- 
neath her sparkling tiara, and refusing, by Jove, 
to touch a single mouthful of the food. On 
these occasions, who could blame him if he evened 
things up by drinking a little more fizzy water 
than he might otherwise have done — and if, 
once arrived at home, he made private acknow- 
ledgment at least of his position as lawful hus- 
band, by a little wholesome discipline? 

Those eyes with which she regarded him, on 
those occasions — those solemn, fixed, enormous 
eyes, which ran him through and judged him, 
above the mouth which remained so obstinately 
closed ! It was really better, he said to himself, 
in the first days when she scolded and implored ; 
it made a fellow feel less of a beast — and he, 
who had done and was intending to do all that he 
possibly could! As for this marble-statue atti- 
tude of hers, — especially when their friends 
dropped in for a cocktail and a snug cigarette, — 
it was more than a saint could bear. And he, 
Wally Godfrey, was no saint — never pretended 
to be. And — well — that last night, was n't 
it as much her fault as his? He had drunk a bit 
too much, perhaps, but the supper had been 
jolly, and the giri beside him had been a duck — 
none of your touch-me-not school-marm airs. 
And when they got home, Cynthia began boo- 
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hooing in a way that would have rasped the stead- 
iest nerves in the world, which his were not. So 
he slapped her — yes, she was his wife, and he 
slapped her. So down she went on the floor, with 
those great eyes of hars all swimming in tears and 
fixed on him — it gave him the creeps to think of 
it even now. And the next day, she was gone. 

In spite of his misgivings, it had been a hea- 
venly relief that had come to him — until he 
heard of the march that she had stolen on him. 
She, a stranger, had done what he, an only son, 
had feared to do — she had bearded the re- 
doubtable father, and won from him not only 
an acknowledgment of her rank as daughter, but 
a place in his house! Wally's head swam. In 
spite of his rage and bewilderment, he was obliged 
to own his respect for the ^oup by which the 
despised Cynthia had walked straight to her 
goal over his bead. How much more so, a few 
months later, when after a brief illness his father 
suddenly died, and the long awaited will was 
read! 

Cynthia, the little upstart Cynthia Langham, 
advanced to the position of co-heiress with 
Walling himself, to all the Godfrey millions! 
Even now on his journey to Castellamare, he 
shook with rage to remember his impotent eflForts 
at breaking the will, his yet more ineflFectual at- 
tempts to force the hussy back to her marital 
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duties. Well, he had not succeeded, but he had 
scotched her divorce proceedings; there was 
some comfort in that recollection. His threat of a 
cross-suit had been very thoroughly eflFective; 
and, by George! he would have carried it out 
without sparing either the Godfrey name or the 
little creature herself who had outwitted him of 
half his inheritance. 

Curses not loud but strong and sulphurous 
came fulminating from Mr. Walling Godfrey's 
heart as he reflected on the manner in which first 
his two million dollars, and then his wife herself, 
has slipped from between his fingers. His weak, 
self-indulgent nature, once touched in the vul- 
nerable points of covetousness and vanity, was 
capable of generating an amount of hatred that 
was quite surprising. 

His hand, wandering to his inner pocket, 
crunched the telegram in a suddenly menacing 
grip. " Wait just a little while, my lady, wait just 
a little while!" he said beneath his breath. The 
next moment the automobile had swung into the 
lighted sea road that runs through Castella- 
mare. 

Walling Godfrey's heart, unlike that of the un- 
desired husbands of romance, was an organ in ex- 
cellent condition; but its throbs came near to 
stifling him as he alighted from his car and 
walked out on the terrace of the hotel. His first 
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glance, however, failed to show him the face he 
sought. He pulled out his watch — five minutes 
before eleven ! Well, there was time. 

The terrace, beneath its clustering lights, was 
crowded with people of a more or less fashionable 
appearance. They sat for the most part at little 
tables, eating ices and watching a lot of dressed- 
up peasants who were dancing some kind of con- 
founded roof -garden fandango on a sort of little 
stage. Walling Godfrey, who had graduated not 
only from Madison Square and the Waldorf, but 
the Folies-Berg^res as well, turned his back in 
contempt and ordered a quart of Veuve-Cliquot, 
well iced — none of your sirupy Italian varnish 
for him I 

HisJordly air, his strikingly handsome appear- 
ance, attracted a favorable amount of attention 
from near-by tables. Beneath their immense hats 
of the ciurent season, he examined the ladies* 
faces with languid insolence. He saw blond 
hair, but not his wife's — beauties, but not Cyn- 
thia's — the one he sought. Eleven o'clock, peal- 
ing from far and near, went echoing over the bay. 
Suppose that telegram had been a hoax, after 
all! 

He clinched his fists — no, the idea was not 
possible; there was a name signed to it, a real name 
which had brought him here to the place and the 
hour named. Should Cynthia fail to appear, to- 
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morrow he would have Naples ransacked, and 
the country-side for a radius of twenty miles 
around. At the same time> he would have search 
made for C. Martinoff. A Russian name! Rus- 
sians, in his experience, w&e not averse to cold 
cash. A costly process, perh^s, but it was worth 
some expenditure to get back two million dol- 
lars! C. Martinoff! He wondered waa she pretty , 
and was she here to-ni^t? 

A Uttle hubbub wa3 created at the entrance, by 
the arrival of a party in an automobile. One of 
the ladies, envdoped in an inmiense boa of white 
ostrich plumes^ showed ^nls of blond hair. In- 
voluntarily he rose to his feet, his fists doubled 
themselves, his tongue prepared its brief sum- 
mons — the lady swept by. He heard unmistak- 
able accents of Grerman^ and saw a long nose; 
back he sank into his chair again. Rage filled 
him. The champagne, after the freely-imbibed 
cocktails, rose to his brain to inflame each s^iti- 
ment already dwelling there. The thought of his 
wrongs became an intolerable one; their revenge 
an immediate and flaming necessity. 

"When I catch her,'* he said fiercely to him- 
self, "I'll crush her like any other snake. Danm 
her, that 's what she is — a snake, that crept into 
my bosom and then stung me. Stung me, by 
Jove, for two million dollars !'* 

•* Piar- di giaggiolo — " 
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Godfrey, starting, flung up his head. What 
voice was that? 

**Fiar di giaggioh t 
GH angeli belli stanno a miUe in^deb), 
McLheUo come luic*^ ne unoaolo — " 

Godfrey's breath came thickly. Slowly he 
turned, examining the faces of the crowd about 
him. Then his crawling glance followed theirs, to 
the little green-wreathed platform behind him. 
Two peasants were dancing on it, a man and a 
woman. The woman had black hair. But God- 
frey knew her eyes. 

The f umea of the champagne^ of rage, and of 
amazement — all these blended in his head, to 
produce for the moment a s^!isation that was like 
vertigo. He sat with his sparkling goblet raised 
halfway to his lips, staring at those eyes. 

He was a man, however, whose way of life had 
been conducive to sensational eventa. In a mo- 
m^it or two he had recovered his self-<sonmiand; 
and remembering that those shining eyes might 
not only be seen but could see as well, he rose 
and withdtewtotheconvenient shadowof aflower- 
ing oleander. His obsequious waiter followed 
him with his champagne. There in the sheltering 
darkness he sat and sipped, and stared at that 
flashing figure of red and black on the stage be- 
fore him. 

Into the vast emptiness of the starry night, her 
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voice rose sweet and thrilling. How well he re- 
membered that voice, and how he used to hang 
over the piano like a big spoony, in the old days. 
But what new quality had that voice taken on — 
what soul-wringing, heart-piercing tenderness, 
that made you want to cry, even when you knew 
the creature through and through for what she 
was, and were only waiting a convenient oppor- 
timity to wring her neck. And that undersized, 
hairy little ruffian she was dancing with — who 
was he? Godfrey's breath came short, and his 
teeth came hard together. Well ! he would find 
out later on. In the mean time, with what fire 
she acted — who would have thought she had it 
in her, that piece of marble who had so often 
chilled the jolly supper parties, back there in 
New York? She knelt at the little ruffian's 
feet — what passion in her voice, as she sang her 
heart-broken plea — what love in her eyes ! 

Her glance, leaving the stage, streamed for one 
instant past the watcher, toward the darkened 
bay behind him. He shrank aside — he could 
have sworn the eyes had perceived him; so 
dreadfully, in that fieeting moment, did the beau- 
tiful face change. A mask of fixed and immutable 
anguish, of a soul which looks past life to the 
desired shelter of death — that piercing reality, 
and not the counterfeit of a skilled amateur act- 
ress, was what he seemed to see. Then her glance 
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went back to her partner again, with a perfect 
unconsciousness. Godfrey shifted his seat in the 
shadow — no, she had not seen him. In fact, he 
did not care to be discovered till they stood face 
to face with no embarrassment of witnesses. 

But just the same, the victory was already his. 
Cynthia Godfrey was already between his hands ; 
he had only to close them about her, and she 
was his. Her undutiful flight, her present auda- 
cious disguise and probably dissolute surround- 
ings — they were all in vain. She was caught, 
and irrevocably. C. MartinoflF had justified her- 
self, and should be rewarded. — His wifey the 
telegram had said — yes, that was the word — 
his wife! 

The indomitable rage of the possessor rose 
through his alcohol-quickened veins as he gazed 
at that figure of exquisite beauty, kneeling there 
on the little stage. That was all his — his; lus- 
trous eyes and scarlet lips, white neck and fair, 
bending curves. It was all his. No other man on 
earth had the shadow of a right to it. The law of 
God and man gave that beauty to him, and have 
it he would. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet. There was a 
flash of steel. And the man who had been stand- 
ing erect and scornful over her, fell like a tree to 
the ground. 

"Bravo!'' cried Godfrey hoarsely. "Bravo!'* 
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In his enthusiasm he almost betrayed himself. 
This was something better than the white-faced, 
whimpering, whining girl he had lived with in 
New York. He liked a woman with ginger in her 

— better a wild cat than a tame one! If it was 
Italy that had worked the change in her, then 
bully for Italy. His enthusiasm, compounded 
equally of hatred, desire, and alcohol, rose to 
boiling-point. 

As she flashed from the stage he jumped to 
his feet and pushed his way determinedly among 
the crowded tables. His unsteady foot betrayed 
him; there was a jostled chair, an overturned 
glass, a flood of invective in various languages, 
and a barred passage. Whether he chose to or 
not, Godfrey was obliged to halt for a moment's 
apology. 

When he reached the road befOTe the front 
door, a band of peasants were just crowding on 
the little electric tramcar. His first impulse was 
to rush to his automobile and follow it. His second 
was more canny. He turned to the porter of the 
hotel who, seeing a possible client, hovered at- 
tentively by. 

"The woman who sang just now, in the duet, 

— she is on that car?*' 

" His excellency means that beautiful little one, 
with the large gray eyes, and the dagger.** The 
man*s glance was one of intense knowingness. 
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"Yes, she is on that tram with the other pea- 
sants. If his excellency wishes to catch her, he 
will need the best speed of his automobile — the 
best tramcar service, excellency, in Italy! So his 
excellency had better stay here for the night." 

"Here is five francs." Abruptly Godfrey 
checked the voluble flood of chatter. "Where 
does she live — in Castellamare?" 

"Thanks, excellency!" The man's fingers 
closed suddenly over the tiny bit of paper, and his 
tongue unloosed itself. "All the peasants who 
danced here to-night are of Sorrento. But that 
Uttle one, they tell me, is a foreigner." 

"A foreigner? Ah!" 

" Yes, of Sicily. Her name is Cherubina." 

"Ah ! " Godfrey's tone was jubilant. That his 
wife would have adopted a feigned name was 
something that had not occurred to him; thou^, 
of course, for this audacious appearance on the 
stage — still, it was a useful fact to have up his 
sleeve, in case his search met with difficulties. 

"She lives in Sorrento, this — er — Cheru- 
bina? Can you tell me where?" 

The porter shook his head. "I myself am not 
of Sorrento, excellency. But I heard one of the 
peasants telling a waiter who asked about her, 
that her husband's name is Tonino. So his excel- 
lency can inquire. But mamma mia^ the signore 
is ill — he is dying!" 
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"I'm all right, thanks/' growled Godfrey as 
he groped his way to the automobile. His face 
had become suddenly very pale. His breath came 
in little pu£Fs from between his half-open lips. 

"To Sorrento," he said to the driver, as he 
flung himself into the tonneau. 

Then as the piotor roared responsive to its 
cranking: "Her husband," he muttered to him- 
self. "So that's her game, is it? Her husband, 
that hairy young dago? God! I'll catch her 
if I have to ransack every hotel and villa in Sor- 
rento for her. And when I catch her, I '11 kill her 
— that's what I'U do, I'll kHl her!" 

The driver, leaning back from his wheel, spoke 
respectfully: — 

"To Sorrento, signore?" 

"Yes, to Sorrento, as fast as you can make it. 
And — I say — " 

Bending forward, he gave his rapid directions 
to the man. An instant later the ancient car, 
quivering under its excess of speed, sprang for 
tJie darkened white road that led to Sorrento. 



XVI 

In the quiet of the early morning, the Duca di 
Fiorestanni walked up and down the terrace 
below his villa. Beneath the bright rays of the 
first sunlight, the dew-wet orange grove sparkled 
like a bower of clustering Christmas trees. The 
placid sea, far beneath, shimmered with the milky 
pallor that follows the summer dawn; while over 
all lay that miraculous air with which the an- 
cient world begins each new day of its life — air 
drenched by the chilly moistures of the night, yet 
kindled by the freshness of the morning. 

In contrast to all this dewy splendor about him, 
the face of Alessandro di Fiorestanni appeared 
singularly haggard and worn. Even in his step, 
marked usually by a military alertness, there was 
the slow heaviness of excessive fatigue. As a 
matter of fact, he had not been to bed for two 
nights. First, an infinite variety of business and 
preparation had claimed him. Then the hours of 
this past night he had spent in the sultry, half- 
lit foyer of a Naples ho.tel, waiting in the sicken- 
ing alternation of hope and despair which uses up 
the vital force more pitilessly than the most mon- 
strous physical toil. 
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An hour before dawn, he had gone desperately 
to a certain steamer moored in the harbor, to see 
if possibly there could be some mistake, if possi- 
bly the person he sought might be already aboard. 
This hope, however, proved a vain one. Through 
the clattering tumult of the embarkation, the 
roar of escaping steam, the hoarse cries of the 
stevedores, the echoing good-by of the swarm- 
ing steerage, Fiorestanni walked again down the 
gangplank, with his luggage borne behind him. A 
sense of defeat, utter and crushing, was upon him. 

After some delay, he had succeeded in finding 
an automobile. By the pale rays of the coming 
dawn, he took again the long winding road to 
Sorrento. But his hot eyes beheld nothing oi the 
morning and its beauty. He had offered his best 
to the woman he loved, his best and his all; and 
she had not found it worthy her acceptance. 

Fiorestanni, in spite of his very obvious quali- 
fications, was a man of deep and very real diffi- 
dence on the point of his personal claims. What 
right had he, after all, he asked himself, to ex- 
pect a dazzling creature ' like Cynthia Godfrey 
to accept the maimed and broken life which was 
all that he could offer her? Then he remembered 
his last glimpse of her, at her villa gate, and the 
soft lips that had touched his in good-by. He drew 
a long breath, and his eyes moistened. Yes, she 
loved him, little as he deserved it; yes, she loved 
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him; of that miracle there was no doubt. Was he 
a fool, not to appreciate the binding quality of the 
reasons that held her from him? Even while he 
raged against her decision, he must respect it. 
Just there was the sting that made his hurt so 
doubly unbearable. 

The hush of the early morning lay still over 
the villa when he arrived home, so that he was 
able to have his useless trunks carried upstairs 
without attracting attention. The frescoed walls, 
the carved furniture, all the thousand and one 
details familiar since childhood, and which he 
had not expected to see ever again — these 
things struck him strangely. It seemed to him 
that his life, in beginning again outwardly, in the 
old place and the old manner, was finished so far 
as all inward realities were concerned. The vio- 
lence of his yeammg had passed from him with 
his utter fatigue. 

Fiorestanni was conscious only that he had 
made his great play, and lost the toss. He felt 
inexpressibly bruised and battered and defeated. 
His best hope now was of a little sleep. 

Arrived in his room, however, he found news 
which drove this idea out of his wearied brain. 
His man, deftly stifling a yawn, had oflFered 
him his yesterday's correspondence; Fiorestanni, 
in a helpless explpsion of vexation, had cast it 
from him. 
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" But this one, if his nobility will pardon me, 
is very important,'' insisted the man, stooping 
to select a square pale -gray envelope embossed 
with a silver crown. ''Eccol This is a letter 
left here last night by her excellency the Prin- 
cess Martinoff in person. She asked me to make 
sure that his grandeur read it, the moment 
he came in. Her excellency said it was extremely 
important.'' 

In the scrawled half -page, added as a P. S. to 
an invitation to dinner, Fiorestanni had found the 
news which had burned from his brain all idea of 
sleep, and had driven him back headlong into the 
cool spaces of the outer air. These were the words, 
which to his tortured imagination seemed branded 
on the very inside of his skull : — 

" The Signor Godfrey y the husband of our heauti- 
fvl little friendy arrives in Sorrento to-night.^^ 

Until this moment, he knew that he had not 
suffered. To lose the woman he loved — that 
was nothing. But now he knew her in the power 
of another man; the man who by every law, 
earthly and divine, had right over her. He 
looked at the quiet white walls of the villa rising 
there on the opposite point, and was conscious of 
a deadly feeling of nausea. At that moment he 
realized the impulse which may lead a man to 
take the life of his fellow creature. • 

Fiorestanni was, however, too healthy-minded 
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a man to let himself be conquered by any so 
morbid an impulse. Sharply he pulled himself 
together. 

"This won't do," he said to himself. "I must 
think of her, first of all. I must think of her.'* 

Then in a violent eflPort to sever the last link 
with a beloved creature to whom his pursuing 
thought could bring only harm, he pulled from 
his pocket the two letters which he had prepared 
for her to put in the post this very morning. One 
was directed to the Cardinal Roccabella; the 
other to the Minister of War, Rome. 

"I think," said Fiorestanni firmly, though 
there was a boyish tremble to his under lip, 
** there is no more occasion to send yow, so over- 
board you go ! " 

Very carefully and painstakingly he tore the 
two envelopes across with their contents; then 
across and across again. Advancing to the wall 
that ran about the edge of the terrace, he flung 
the fragments wide. Slowly his eye followed 
them as they descended on the wandering air, 
swooping like a white flock of tiny birdlets, eddy- 
ing and soaring again, till they fell at last one by 
one in the moving green surface that waited to 
engulf them. 

Suddenly his glance, idly pursuing the papers, 
was caught by a glint of red. There, almost in 
the very centre of the cove formed by the two 
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jutting points, something lay suspended just be- 
low the placid surface of the slow, transparent 
waves. His glance, streaming downward, made 
out that something to be the body of a woman, 
still buoyed partially up by the voluminous float- 
ing folds of her skirt A momentary blindness 
rose before his eyes, and his breath stopped. 
He knew that scarlet skirt, with its triple bands 
of black. In a dim mechanical movement of his 
mind he remembered another sunmier day twenty 
years ago, when he had looked down into the 
luminous gre^i depths of this tiny gulf, and had 
seen Cynthia's mother floating there face down- 
ward, in the selfsame spot. 

Tearing off his coat as he ran, he flung him- 
self toward the stairway. Twenty years ago he 
had been too late. Would he be too late again 
to-day? 

The stairway wound through caves cut behind 
the surface of the cliff, and lighted here and there 
by windows pierced through the hollow rock. 
Fiorestanni, flinging away all considerations of 
life and limb, took the steps in boimds of five or 
six, and leaped headlong into the dark wells of 
the landings. Flight after flight of sheer descent 
— curse these cliffs of Sorrento, with their him- 
dred metres of distance from the surface of the 
land to the surface of the sea ! Had he not been 
so cruelly high up and far away, he might have 
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heard the hollow echo of the waters when she 
leaped. When had she taken it, that deadly leap, 
and how long had she been lying there? Her 
words of the other night returned to him, with 
their note of warning which now came too late — 
" That dear green water! Where there is no more 
struggling, hvt just rest — rest.*^ Yes, she had 
lain very quietly, in the rhythmic wash of scarlet 
folds and dim wreathing hair. That little fan- 
tastic peasant costume with its elaboration of 
disguise! — it seemed quaint and sad that death 
should come to fix her in that image, in which 
she must dwell forever in her lover's mind. 

But there was a chance — always a chance, 
please God! — that the vital spark was not yet 
extinct. Fiorestanni, clearing the last half-dozen 
steps in a leap that sent echoes reverberating up- 
ward through the hollow rock, emerged at last 
into the bright air of the morning. Like a hound 
he flashed across the' narrow beach, and flung 
himself into the water. 

From the vantage-point of the cliflf above, his 
eye had already taken its bearings. He struck 
out for a certain vine-filled fissure in the cliflF be- 
low Cynthia's own villa; in direct line with that 
spot, he knew that her dear body lay. He swam 
strongly but with restraint, conserving his forces. 
Life-saving, as he knew, was a business to be 
undertaken without emotion, in prudence and 
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cool calculation. If he stopped to think how dear 
to him was this life he hoped to save, then he 
must seriously imperil his own powers of saving it. 
And after all, there was a chance. Sometimes after 
an hour of submersion the heart was set to beat- 
ing again, and the spirit was called back • • • 

Drawing long deep breaths enforced by sheer 
strength of will, he swam on. Suddenly his hand 
struck something solid. His calculations had 
been exact. Here she was — here she was ! 

Gripping the unresisting shape, he began his 
homeward progress toward the shore. Thus 
encumbered, his speed was slow. A sense of the 
desperate value of each flying moment pressed 
upon him, with a deadly fear of losing his own 
forces. He dared not look at that dear head, 
heavy upon his left arm. Once he uttered her 
name, thickly and timidly: " Cynthia!'* The 
silence was unbroken, and he swam on. 

His feet touched bottom. Seizing the limp 
weight in both arms, he scrambled to the beach. 
The dripping folds of cloth added a monstrous 
weight; and the black hair, escaping from the 
coif, fell like tangled streamers of seaweed over 
the face. But for such details he had no time 
now. With the motionless shape face downward 
on his knee, he pulled his knife from his pocket. 
One stroke sufficed to slice the sodden lacings of 
the black velvet bodice. He flung the dripping 
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thing away; and seizing the slim body by its 
middle, he raised it so that the water might run 
from the mouth. 

The little figure, clad only in its wet white 
blouse, felt very cold and very soft between his 
hands. For the first time that morning, tears rose 
to his eyes. Then came a sudden blind pang of 
comprehension. The letter which that morning 
had met his arrival — did he not understand 
now, the final blow that had sent her to her 
death? To save this sweet body of hers from the 
polluting touch of the husband whose very exist- 
ence was dishonor, how easy it had been for her 
to fling it into that pure and inviolable refuge of 
the sea ! 

But he, Fiorestanni, had found her and 
brought her back; and now, should he succeed in 
bringing back the spirit as well, she was his by all 
lawful right. 

Easing the lifeless form to the ground, he 
turned it on its back and swiftly pushed aside the 
hair. For the time first he looked on the face, and 
hislheart almost stopped beating ;^f or the fixed and 
bloodless lineaments upon which he looked were 
not those of Cynthia Godfrey, but of Cherubina. 



XVII 

Slowly the little prooessk)n toiled upward, 
between the high stone walls of the road that led 
to the church. Four men walked first, bearing a 
litter with something covered up upon it. Then 
followed the Duca di Fiorestanni, giving one 
more proof of his unfailing friendliness toward 
the peasantry whose ancestors had in the old 
days ^been the 'serfs of his house. Behind, at a 
respectful distance, followed a little swarm of 
these same peasants, both young and old. Awe 
was in their looks, mixed with curiosity; but there 
were no soimds of grief. The dead woman had 
been admired, feared, pitied — but little loved. 

Fiorestanni walked slowly, with downbent 
head. The strain of his recent eflPorts had come 
near to exhausting the strength upon which he 
had already drawn so heavily. Had the body of 
the poor little Sicilian been in reality the body of 
the adored fair woman he had fancied it to be, he 
could not have given himsdf with more furious 
energy to the work of resuscitation. But all that 
he could do, together with the aid summoned 
from above, was of no eflFect. Brandy, friction, 
artificial respiration — all means failed, and 
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Cherubina's purpose triumphed in grim silence. 
She was dead. 

Fiorestanni, walking behind her humble bier, 
looked on its quiet occupant with a certain 
respect. Be the question of responsibility and of 
cowardice what it would, the fact remained that 
this little washerwoman had laid her will not 
only on her would-be rescuers but on fate itself. 
When suffering was doled out to her by des- 
tiny, she had refused to suffer. The stillness upon 
which he looked was Cherubina's answer to the 
Power that rules the world. 

Whereas, he and Cynthia — he pushed the 
morbid thought from him. The exhaustion of 
hunger and fatigue, that was what was the mat- 
ter with him. Suddenly Fiorestanni realized his 
own weariness. And he longed for the beloved 
woman's arms with the elemental dumb ache 
of a man who is tired — utterly tired. Dear 
Cynthia — dear, dear Cynthia ! Dear lost Cyn- 
thia, whom he must never see again! This 
thought, over and over again, was the full 
stretch of his weary brain. He wanted her — O 
God! how tired he was, and how he wanted her! 

Passing the quiet entrance of the churchyard, 
the little procession before him turned from the 
walled road up a steep and rocky path. An in- 
stant later they had paused before an ancient 
red-roofed building, half cottage and half stable. 
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Its walls were black with smoke and grime, and 
even in the fresh morning sunlight a certain air of 
dreariness himg over its shabby angles. 

Fiorestanni, lagging behind, saw the men sud- 
denly place their burden on the grass beside 
the half -open door. Then one of them came run- 
ning back. His black eyes were bulging with 
excitement. 

"Signor duca/' he said, "will it please your 
nobility to come here quickly?'* 

Fiorestanni, quickening his step, approached 
the spot where the four bearers stood together, 
looking downward at the groimd. The object of 
their collective glance was not, however, their 
late burden, but the body of a man. 

He lay downward flimg up<m his back, with his 
white face upturned to the sky. A diamond and 
ruby pin in the cravat below it sparkled strangely 
in the morning light. The pale tweed of the coat 
was profusely stained with broad streamers and 
spots of dark red. A black pool was coagulated 
in the grass beside him. A dagger of elaborate 
and elegant design lay at a little distance. One of 
the men, stooping, picked it up and gave it to the 
duca. 

"V. de M,'* he read upon the handle. Slowly 
his bewildered brain fumbled for the truth. The 
knife that Corinna Martinoff, in her charitable 
enthusiasm, had given to the little Sicilian for her 
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Tarantella performance — this was surely it. 
But in the name of Heaven, why put to such a 
use? And who was the unfortimate gentleman 
before him? 

The crowd of volunteer mourners, screaming 
and exclaiming, had closed upon them. With a 
stern gesture, Fiorestanni waved them back. 
But a woman, bare-headed and white-faced, ran 
forward and dropped on her knees beside the 
dead man. 

" Ah, poor Cherubina ! Poor little Cherubina ! " 
she sobbed. 

At this oddly misplaced pity, the duca bent 
grim brows upon her. "If she murdered this 
gentleman, why do you pity her?'* he asked 
sternly. 

"Does not his nobility understand? '* screamed 
the woman. "Blood of a dog! This little un- 
happy one made a mistake, and killed the 
wrong man!'* 

"The wrong man!" repeated Fiorestanni, 
groping toward comprehension. " You mean, she 
took this gentleman for Tonino?*' 

"In the dark — there was no moon last night, 
nobility ! And this signore is tall like Tonino, and 
with black mustaches. Yes, one sees easily how 
she deceived herself, this little Sicilian, as she 
leaped from her lonely bed, and opened the door 
with the dagger ready in her hand! A noble re- 
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venge, Dio benedettOy if only it had been Tonino ! 
but she struck too quickly, and then threw herself 
into the black water — all for nothing ! So Tonino 
is still alive, and the Frenchwoman — while here 
these two lie dead. Ah, she never had any luck, 
poor Cherubina, even in her death — Poverettal 
Paverettal'' 

"Doubtless, this woman speaks the truth," 
put in Vincenzo, who had been one of the bearers 
of the dead Sicilian. "Last night when I came 
back from Castellamare, there was a signore here 
in the piano of Sorrento, asking the way to the 
house of Cherubina the wife of Tonino. And his 
chauffeur, I know, went back to Naples alone." 

"Look in his pockets," said Fiorestanni 
abruptly. "See if we can find anything to ident- 
ify him." 

With a sick heart, for he was jealous of the 
good reputation of his countryside, he watched 
the man fumble through the pockets of the 
dead man's coat, then through the waistcoat of 
stained white piqu6. 

"Here, nobility!" Vincenzo held up a pocket- 
book to him. It was made of black seal-leather, 
and bore the initials W. R. G. in small letters of 
burnished gold. 

The duca opened it; the first paper that he 
touched was a folded telegram. 

The message was worded in French, and he 
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read it. Then he glanced at the superscription — 
the address. His face changed. With hands that 
shook oddly he opened another compartment of 
the pocketbook; a packet of visiting-cards fell 
out, engraved with the same name as that to 
which the telegram was addressed. Stooping, he 
picked up the hat which lay by the dead man's 
side; inside the band was the same name again. 
He lifted his head and addressed the peasants 
who waited silently for his word. 

"This gentleman/' he said, "was the husband 
of the Signora Americana, who lives in the villa 
of the Princess Martinoff. You may carry him 
there." 

A woman's voice rose from the rear of the 
crowd. 

"Nobility! Nobility! She is coming here, the 
poor signora herself; ; we went and told her 
something had happened to Cherubina. She is 
coming now. I hear the noise of her automobile. 
Ah, the poor little signora; what will happen to 

her if she sees her husband, her own dear hus- 

* 

band, stretched in his blood before her?" 
"I myself," said Fiorestanni, with authority, 

"will go and warn her. You may follow later." 
With a swift step he pushed his way through 

the crowd. 

At the foot of the rocky path an automobile 

had halted. Cynthia herself was descending 
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from it. He stared at her with the blind gaze of 
one who steps from a vault into the full light of 
day. After the horrifying illusion of loss through 
which he had passed, only to look on death's 
stem and immediate reaUty, he stood bewildered 
before the vivid fullness of life that he now saw 
before him. In spite of the marks of fatigue that 
it bore, Cynthia's beauty shone triumphantly 
fresh and fair. And her startled eyes, as they met 
his, blazed suddenly bright with that vital spark 
of creation's mystery which reveals itself as 
woman's love — with all its eager defiance of 
death itself, its passionate self-abandonment, its 
immortal tenderness. 

Fiorestanni ran forward and clasped her hands. 
The joy of that living contact unnerved him as 
the fear of death itself had not been able to do. 
He tried to speak, but his voice ran and broke 
like a weeping child's. "You!" was all he could 
say, — "fti, <m/" 

According to the tragedy of their situation as 
she knew it, Cynthia interpreted his emotion. Her 
fingers clung convulsively, pitifully, about his own. 

^^ Proveretto^^* she whispered, "do not suffer so, 
my darling. I wanted to come last night — oh, 
how I wanted to! But if I did not, you know 
what held me." 

A sudden blur of sound descended from the 
hillside above them — a wordless echo of peas- 
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ants' voices, like the inarticulate murmur of earth 
herself in the presence of her own mysteries. 

"What is that?'* asked Cynthia sharply; "is it 
true, then, poor little Cherubina is dead?'- 

"Yes, Cherubina is dead," responded Ales- 
sandro briefly. 

In the inscrutable expression of his face, un- 
changed even by this voicing of earth's final fact, 
Cynthia suddenly read the presence of another 
fact withheld, supreme as life must always be 
over death. At this veiled and potent radiance of 
the truth her quivering spirit leaped. 

"Alessandro! what has happened? What are 
you hiding from me? Let me go and see if it is 
really Cherubina! Let me go!'* 

"Cynthia, don't go there!" he detained her 
with his hand. "This is no place for you. Come, 
my darling, let me take you home." 

"But something dreadful has happened. I can 
read it in your face. You will tell me? You will 
tell me?" 

He clasped her soft arm in fingers that seemed 
to vibrate in harmony with her own flesh, stilling 
its tumult, satisfying its immortal cravings. 

"Yes," he said," I will tell you what has hap- 
pened. Come with me, my own to the end of the 
world!" 

And together they walked down the rocky . 
path to the waiting automobile. mOrEETY 
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